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youth 


in the church 


Explosive debate in N. J. 


At one point New Jersey’s LL con- 


vention sounded like a rump session 


of the national Democratic and Re- 


publican conventions combined, even 


if it were being held on the Wagner 
‘College campus, Staten Island, over 
Labor Day weekend. Debate con- 
cerning suggested changes in the state 


constitution became so intense that 


one by one all delegates had to be 


polled and their votes recorded. 
The heat resulted from the fact 


‘that for several decades New Jersey 


has existed as a state league, with 
membership open to any society on its 
territory that belonged to a congrega- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church. 
In 1950 the majority of ULC churches 


in the state banded together to or- 


ganize the New Jersey Synod. Big 
exception, however, was congrega- 
tions of the Slovak Zion Synod, which 


is a linguistic body in the ULC. 


A proposal was submitted to the 
leaguers that the state league become 


the official youth auxiliary of the New 


Jersey Synod. Involved in this was 
a constitutional change that would 
prevent young people from Slovak 
Zion congregations and other non- 
New Jersey Synod congregations from 
holding elective office. This limita- 
tion struck fire. 

The question was finally called for 


/ and a secret ballot was taken. When 
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BULLETIN 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church, will be 
climaxing speaker at the LLA conven- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
Aug. 10-15, 1953, the convention 
committee has announced. 

He will address delegates and vis- 
itors at the last evening session, at 
which new officers will be installed. 
This will be his first appearance before 
The Luther League of America since 
the Roanoke convention in 1949. 


votes were totaled the revised consti- 
tution was seven votes short of the 
number required for adoption. 

Someone questioned the credentials 
of the delegates. An error was dis- 
covered and fireworks went off ‘again. 
In the midst of this a negative voter 
asked that his vote be changed and 
a roll call of the delegates was de- 
manded. 

Voting droned on and on until the 
last delegate had cast his ballot. The 
revised constitution was defeated by 
the slim margin of four votes. 


Jacobsen returned to office 


Gotfred C. Jacobsen, Red Bank, was 
re-elected New Jersey president at 
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NEW JERSEY OFFICERS: Smith, left, treasurer; Fenner, recording secretary; 
Jacobsen, president; Fisk, corresponding secretary; and Mielzarek, vice-president. 


the Wagner College sessions. New of- 
ficers chosen were: Vice-president, 
Rolf Mielzarek, Fanwood; correspond- 
ing secretary, Audrey Fisk, Nutley; re- 
cording secretary, Elizabeth Fenner, 
West Englewood; treasurer, George 
H. Smith, Glen Gardner. 

Appointed secretaries are: Educa- 
tional, Ingrid Wagner, Vineland; mis- 
sionary, Grace Sutton, Irvington; life 
service, Janet Treible, Phillipsburg; 
publicity, Doris Hertzel, Rutherford; 
extension, Louis Romolo, Trenton; 12- 
point, Pauline Bohus, Trenton; inter- 
mediate, Margaret McKinley, Moores- 
town. Advisers are Arthur. E. Par- 
seghian, Jersey City, and the Rev. 
Earl Feight, Berlin. 

Four crosses were added to the life 
service flag in honor of the following 
former leaguers: The Rev. Carl Ber- 
kobin, Camden; the Rev. Herman 
Meiburg, Hasbrouck Heights; the Rev. 
Peter Nodyne, North Bergen; and 
Miss Irene Schaible, Philadelphia. 


California sets LLA record 


An all-time record in LL conven- 
tioneering seems to have been set in 
California when 83 per cent of the 
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entire synodical LL membership ap- 
peared for convention sessions, Aug. 
30-31, at Trinity Church, Long Beach. 
Five hundred of the synod’s 600 
members registered. 


Quality accompanied quantity, ac- 
cording to reports. “I was surprised,” 
writes the California LurHer Lire 
correspondent, “at the enthusiasm and 
interest that the leaguers took in the 
business. They were eager to talk, 
intermediates included, and were 
quite well informed.” 


Reason for this may have been that 
business sessions were lively. Typical 
of oral reports was that of the treas- 
urer. He showed charts instead of 
reading lists of figures. All officers 
had previously mimeographed their 
reports and distributed them in the 
convention packet. 

Treasurer Guy Mehl also presented 
a check for $150 to the missionary 
committee to be used to help build a 
youth camp in Argentina. He reported 
that the leagues had given their an- 
nual share in the LLA Argentine 
project and that California was the 
first league to pay its 1952 LLA ap- 
portionment. 
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Mike Schon leads 
New California president is Mike 
Schon, Alhambra. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, Marlene Califf, Pasa- 
dena; recording secretary, Joyce 
Lampe, Phoenix, Ariz.; corresponding 
secretary, Marion Gercke, San Fran- 


cisco; and treasurer, Bob Nelson, Long 
Beach. 


High points of the convention: 
© Appearance of seven Hawaiian 


_young people who presented leis to 


retiring officers in the traditional cere- 


mony. 

® Dedication of a new life service 
flag. 

® Banquet address by Vaughn 


Shoemaker, cartoonist who spoke at 
‘the LLA convention in Iowa City last 
year. 


® Invitation of Grace League, 


Richmond, to the 1953 convention. 


S. C. adopts pledge system 

A near-unanimous decision to go on 
a pledge system of finance was one 
of the most significant steps taken by 
‘the South Carolina LL convention in 
-air-conditioned Mt. Tabor Church, 
West Columbia, Aug. 11-13. Instead 
of receiving apportionment on a per- 
member basis, each league will prayer- 
fully consider the budget of the state 
league and pledge toward the amount 
meeded, according to the new plan. 

The pledge system had been pro- 
posed by the executive committee and 
presented at spring district meetings. 
Local leagues had discussed the plan 
and instructed their delegates as to 


how to vote. 


A record budget of $4,485 was 
adopted by the convention. This rep- 
resented an increase of $835 over the 
yprevious year. Included was $1,700 
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A WINDOW, representing the treasurer, 
is pasted on the South Carolina LL light- 
house by Eleanor Sheets, chairman of com- 
mittee on reports. Before each officer 
made his five-minute oral report, Eleanor 
added another window so more “light can 
shine from the league.” Officers had pre- 
viously distributed their written reports in 
the convention packet. 


for LLA, $500 for the Argentine mis- 
sionary objective, $200 for a home 
missions project, $150 for an educa- 
tional project, $700 for executive com- 
mittee expenses, $700 for the youth 
worker’s salary, $350 for Lutheridge, 
$100 for state calendars, and $85 for 
delegates to LLA convention and for 
the LLA presidents’ conference. 


Shealy named prexy 


Melba Shealy, Lexington, was 
chosen synodical president. Other of- 
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ficers elected were: Bob Sanders, Co- 
lumbia, vice-president; Miriam Shealy, 
Leesville, recording secretary; Kay 
Oxner, West Columbia, corresponding 
secretary; James Connelly, Sumter, 
treasurer; Wilma Doris Caughman, 
Lexington, statistical secretary. 

Departmental secretaries are: Clyde 
Bedenbaugh, Prosperity, education; 
Walter Pond, Jr., Columbia, mission- 
ary; Jim Aull, Greenwood, life serv- 
ice; George Keck, Columbia, public- 
ity; and Jane Weeks, Columbia, 
archivist. 

A total of 360 delegates and vis- 
itors registered for sessions. A record 
450 attended the fellowship banquet. 


Midwest marks silver anniversary 


A total of 120 delegates and 240 
visitors from Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas attended the silver 
anniversary convention of the Mid- 
west LL, Aug. 12-14, St. John’s 
Church, Russell, Kan. This was the 
largest convention in Midwest League 
history. 

At the silver anniversary service 
seven former presidents were recog- 
nized as “Voices of the Past.” The 
first president, the Rev. Hugo Wel- 
chert, reported that he had attended 
94 of the synodical’s 25 conventions. 

The annual scholarship of $200 
went to Dean Sudman, Wisner, Nebr. 
This amount is awarded every year 
to a student preparing for full-time 
church service. Two other awards of 
$10 each were presented to Alex 
Wacker and the Rev. Ralph Ritzen 
in appreciation for special assistance 
to the league. 

The Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, Midwest 
Synod president, served as_ parlia- 
mentarian at all sessions. 
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COMMISSIONING of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Raymond Davis as missionaries to Liberia 
is conducted at the South Carolina LL con- 
vention. Both Mr. and Mrs. Davis had 
been active Luther leaguers. Participating 
were the Rev. Dermont F. Swicegood, left, 
host pastor; Dr. Herman L. Gilbert, promo- 
tional secretary for the ULC Foreign Mis- 
sions Board; and Dr. John L. Yost, presi- 
dent of Southern Seminary. 


Sudman guides officers 

Dean Sudman was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Midwest LL. Other off- 
cers chosen were: Vice-president, John 
Schmidt, Russell; recording secretary, 
Ione Haseman, Scribner, Nebr.; cor- 
responding secretary, Ruth Ellen 
Langholz, Russell; and treasurer, Mar- 
vin Stromer, Hastings, Nebr. 
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Appointed officers were: Education, 
Ruth Wacker, Lincoln, Nebr.; life 
service, Harlan Heier, Wayne, Nebr.; 
missionary, Carol Deutscher, Ellis, 
Kan.; intermediate, Jo Ellen Larson, 
Stanton, Nebr.; publicity, Mary Lor- 
enson, Pender, Nebr.; banner goal, 
Ann Block, Stillwater, Okla.; special 
gifts, Gerald Mueller, Columbus, 
Nebr.; and evangelism, Glenn Blo- 
mendahl, Hooper. 


Meyers named Maryland head 

Dorothy Meyers, Hagerstown, was 
elected president of the Maryland LL 
in convention at Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa., Aug. 30-Sept. 1. A 
total of 237 leaguers registered for 
sessions. 


Other officers are: First vice-presi- 
dent, Paul McKay, Baltimore; second 


‘vice-president, Betty Gebhardt, Silver 


Spring; recording secretary, Barbara 
Kaufman, Frederick; treasurer, Ruth 
J. Gochenour, Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
statistical secretary, Larry Cameron, 
Baltimore. 


Departmental secretaries are: Life 
service, Louis Olsen, Baltimore; edu- 


cation, Nancy Jo Alexander, Silver 


Spring; missionary, Eddie Beranek, 
Baltimore;- intermediate, Isabella 
Woods, Hagerstown. Members-at- 
large of the executive committee are 
William Doub, Williamsport, and the 
Rey. Albert R. Burkhardt, Washing- 
ton. Advisers are Ruth Blackburn, 


Washington, D. C., and the Rev. 


‘the Ministry.” . 


Howard F. Reisz, Baltimore. 

At a special life service program, 
five of the eight young men whose 
crosses were added to the flag ad- 
dressed delegates on “Why I Entered 
. . A number of lea- 
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guers had to be turned away from the 
banquet since the college dining hall 
could feed only 250. 


Columbia District approves union 

Merger of the Columbia District 
and the Pacific Northwest District Lu- 
ther Leagues into the LL of the Pa- 
cific Synod was given official approval 
at the Columbia District convention, 
Redeemer Church, Portland, Ore., 
Aug. 22-24. Similar action had been 
taken by the Pacific Northwest LL 
in April. 
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PAINTING the hilltop cross at Camp Lu- 
therwood, Wash., was special service proj- 
ect of the camp’s Luther League workshop 
this summer. Atop the ladder, Jerry 
Brunick brushes on the final touches while 
Margaret Stack lends a steadying hand. 
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PROUDLY DISPLAYING their “loving cups” ~ 
made from a tin can are four members 
of “Smitty’s Sluggers,” junior girls cham- 
pionship team at Camp Colton, Ore. They 
were coached by LLA Associate Secretary 
Mary Helen Smith. 


Constituting convention of the Pa- 
cific LL will be held in St. James’ 
Church, Portland, Nov. 28-30. 


Francis “Rusty” Carter, Portland, 
was elected president of the Columbia 
District by convention delegates. 
Other officers named were: Vice-pres- 
ident, Ray Holmquist, Salem; secre- 
tary, Arlene Lund, Longview; and 
treasurer, Ruth Haugse, Vancouver. 


To pay adviser’s expenses 

After voting unanimously to pay 
travel and registration expenses of 
their pastoral adviser to future LLA 
conventions, Michigan LL convention 
debated a similar recommendation on 
behalf of the synodical president. Out- 
come was a decision to pay the presi- 
dent’s registration fee, with the possi- 
bility of giving some financial assist- 
ance to the nine other delegates. 

To support this action taken at Gun 
Lake, Aug. 30-Sept. 1, delegates 
adopted a budget that upped the ap- 
portionment from $1.75 to $2.50 per 
leaguer. The new budget also pro- 
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vides increased promotional work in 
the state. 


Having found it necessary to with- 
draw their invitation to hold the 1953 
LLA convention on its territory, the 
league enthusiastically cast a unani- 
mous vote recommending “to synod 
that we extend an invitation for the 
1955 national Luther League conven- 
tion to be held in Michigan.” 


Lindberg installed 

Judy Lindberg, LLA caravaner dur- 
ing the summer, was elected new 
president of the Michigan league. 
Other officers installed at the closing 
session were: Stewart Montgomery, 
vice-president; Laura Jones, corre- 
sponding secretary; Lois Rogers, re- 
cording secretary; John Moore, treas- 
urer. 


Departmental secretaries are: David 
Mann, life service; Shirley Walter, 
education; Alwen Brown, missionary; 
Jessie Honeywell, intermediates; Gor- 
don Moerdyk, evangelism. Jackie 
Brown is lay adviser and national con- 
vention chairman. The Rey. Carl Kal- 
trieder is pastoral adviser. 


Rocky Mt. launches crusade 

A “53 CRUSADE” that has as its 
goal 53 new members by the 1953 
convention was started by the Rocky 
Mountain LL at its convention, Shady- 
brook Guest Ranch, near Deckers, 
Colo., Aug. 18-25. This will mean a 
40 per cent increase in the number 
of leagues and a 33 per cent jump in 
the number of leaguers in the synod- 
ical organization. 

The 100 leaguers selected Joe 
Wold, Albuquerque, N. M., as presi- 
dent for the coming year. Other offi- 
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cers named were: Vice-president, 
Cathy Otto, Denver; secretary, Bunny 
Kohlhaas, Albuquerque; _ treasurer, 
Don Cieselski, Albuquerque. 


Enroll two new leagues 

Two new leagues were accepted by 
the West Virginia LL in convention at 
Jackson’s Mills, Aug. 22-24. This 
brings the total number of local units 
to 17, according to Evangelism Secre- 


tary Russell Seabright. 


John Hanst, Oakland, Md., is newly 
elected president. Other officers are: 
Gene Ridder, Oakland, vice-president; 


Mary Catherine Myers, Huntington, 
secretary; and Nancy Koons, Parkers- 
burg, treasurer. 

Synodical secretaries are: Shirley 
Wiles, Morgantown, life _ service; 
Frank Gerra, Clarksburg, education; 
Glenn Shackleford, Elkins, missionary; 
Russell Seabright, Wheeling, evangel- 
ism; and Helen Nortemann, Wheel- 
ing, intermediate. 


Goldenne leads Wisconsin 
Delegates to the Wisconsin LL con- 

vention, Lake Park Church, Milwau- 

kee, chose Gerry Goldenne, Wauwa- 


ptadio-Visual -Acds 


Filmstrips and slides to accom- 
pany topics in this issue may be 
rented from the Audio-Visual Aids 
Department, United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House, 1228 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa. 


MINISTRIES OF MERCY—page 18 


Our Church at Work Today— 
Covers six areas of Christian minis- 
try: Healing, teaching, evangelism, 


community service, social missions, 
and stewardship. Black and white 
filmstrip. Rental: 75¢. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION—page 22 


Wonders of God—Shows examples 
of science. Black and white filmstrip. 
Rental: 75¢. 


Sermons on Science—A series of 
eight filmstrips pointing up the won- 
ders of nature. Any one of the fol- 
lowing strips would be useful in 
connection with the topic: “House 
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of Clay,” “Flying Wonders,’ “On 
the Beam,’ “Backyard Mysteries,” 
“Everyday Treasures,” “Invisible 
Miracle,” and “God of Little 
Things.” Color. Rental: $1 per film- 
strip. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH—page 32 


Abridged Version of Luther the 
Reformer—This is a series of color 
slides on Luther and the Reforma- 
tion. 24 frames. Rental: $1.50. 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE—page 36 


Built Upon a Rock—Shows ten- 
sions of modern living and suggests 
ways for overcoming them. Black 
and white filmstrip with recordings. 
Rental: $2.50. 


CHAMPION OF LIBERTY—page 41 
Third Missionary Journey—Relates 

Paul’s missionary activities. Black 

and white filmstrip. Rental: 75¢. 
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tosa, to head the state league during 
the 1952-53 biennium. Other officers 
named were: Vice-president, Richard 


Skow, Milwaukee; recording  secre- 
tary, Helen Haban, Racine; corre- 
sponding secretary, Joan Brandt, 


Waterloo; treasurer, Doris Prill, Mil- 
waukee. The Rev. David R. Gerber- 
ding, Milwaukee, was selected pas- 
toral adviser. 

A call was issued to leaguers by 
Arthur Grede, feature speaker, to halt 
the governmental trend toward the 
welfare state. Mr. Grede is vice-presi- 
dent of Milwaukee’s Grede Foundries 
and is on the board of Northwestern 
Seminary. He warned that if the pres- 
ent generation does not act the next 
generation will inherit a nation devoid 
of freedoms. 


LID to celebrate birthday 


Long Island District will honor its 
25th anniversary at a special service 
in St. Luke’s Church, Woodhaven, 
Nov. 9. Plan’s call for choirs from four 
Lutheran churches to sing. 

On the preceding evening a unity 
dinner and dance will be held at Holy 
Trinity Church, Bellerose, 6:30 P. M. 

About 75 leaguers from Brooklyn, 
South Shore, and Long Island districts 
got together, July 19, Point Lookout, 
for an annual beach party. The soft- 
ball game between Brooklyn and Long 
Island boys found the Brooklynites 
ahead at the end of the game. South 
Shore was in charge of the vesper 
service on the dunes... . 

Epiphany leaguers, Hempstead, re- 
cently reported their service projects 
of the year. They included: Conduct- 
ing church book corner all year; sing- 
ing in the youth choir at the 8:30 
A. M. services; painting the bowling 
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DIRECTING the choir in a model Youth 
Sunday service presented at the Wiscon- 
sin LL convention is Gerry Goldenne, new 
president. Others in the pantomime are 
Oscar Schmiege, left, Dave Dumke, Dick 
Skow, Helen Haban, and Kay Sheriff. 


room in the church basement; con- 
ducting a visitation; and operating the 
coat room at congregational social 
functions. ° 


Manitoba discusses ownership 


Ownership arrangements of Camp 
Brereton was the main item of busi- 
ness at Western Canada’s Manitoba 
District convention, Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 
at the camp. Currently the site is 
jointly owned by the district and the 
Manitoba Federation of the American- 
Lutheran Church. Delegates charged 
the executive committee with deter- 
mining ways to improve this arrange- 
ment. 

Wilbert Wagner was elected new 
district president. Other officers chosen 
were: Vice-president, Ella Kurbis; 
corresponding secretary, Phyllis Rueb; 
recording secretary, Lily Kuhn; treas- 
urer, Emil Pomrenke. 
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Departmental secretaries are: Edu- 
sation, Anne Moertelmeyer; life sery- 
ice, Shirley Zieske; missionary, Flor- 
ence Stebbe; intermediate, Erna 
Neher; membership-stewardship, Hilda 
Nonnick; Ripples editor is Bud Wag- 
aer. Camp committeemen are Dor- 
sthy Schultz and Amold Eisbrenner. 

Dan Cupid has been at work in the 
jlistrict executive committee. Walter 
Schultz, retiring president, was united 
n holy wedlock with former Educa- 
sion Secretary Dorothea Brethauer, 
‘Aug. 8... . Sept. 27 was the wedding 
lay of Treasurer Emil Pomrenke and 
suther Leaguer Margaret Felsch of 
Trinity, Winnipeg. 


Argentina fund grows 


When quotas for the Argentine 
yroject were distributed by LLA’s 
nissionary committee, nothing was as- 
signed to Puerto Rico. This was done 
“or two reaons: 1) Puerto Rico was 
still regarded as a mission of the 
United Lutheran Church. 2) The 
‘Puerto Rico Luther League is not of- 
fficially connected with The Luther 
‘League of America. 

But Puerto Rican leaguers were not 
satisfied with just taking care of their 
own mission work. Recently they sent 
a check for $75 for the Argentine 
project. “One of the most pleasant 
surprises of the year,” Executive Sec- 
retary Leslie Conrad calls it. 

And steps are being taken to re- 
move the two reasons for not assign- 
ing quotas to Puerto Rico. In Oc- 
tober the churches in the Caribbean 
were accepted as a constituent synod 
of the United Lutheran Church. 
Since this is true, writes Puerto Rica 
LL Treasurer Carmen Peebles, “our 
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Luther League will seek a closer rela- 
tionship with The Luther League of 
America.” ... 


Other good news is also being re- 
ceived regarding the Argentine proj- 
ect: First English League, Wapako- 
neta, Ohio, raised $50 for Argentina 
through their Lord’s Acre project... . 
St. Mark’s League, West Fairview, 
Pa., has sent LurHer Lire subscrip- 
tions to two Argentine missionaries 
and had written the names of Argen- 
tine youth with whom they can cor- 
respond. 


Lutheran world youth meet 

Standing on tiptoe I tried to see 
our Lutheran leaders from all parts of 
the world winding their way into 
Hannover Marktkirche (Market 
Church) for the opening service of 
the Lutheran World Federation’s sec- _ 
ond assembly, July 25-Aug. 3. Only 
the hats of the procession were visi- 
ble. So great was the press of the 
crowd in the church square that po- 
lice and young people had to form a 
human chain to keep back the throng. 

The procession over, I moved 
quickly in the direction of the church 
in which the opening of the first inter- 
national Lutheran Youth Conference 
was scheduled. Anxious to be there 
early enough to get a seat in some 
advantageous place, I crawled over 
the rubble which lay between me and 
the destination. 

Finally I spotted a church, but I 
had to ask if this were the Neustaed- 
ter Kirche. There was no sign board 
and very little church. In the yard 
between the remaining wall of the 
church and the wall of the parish 
house were rows of chairs. 
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Not by might... 

Before the service started a fine but 
steady drizzle began falling. Some 
took shelter near a few small trees. 
But most remained for the entire com- 
munion service. It lasted two hours. 

Dr. Volkmar Herntrich based his 
sermon on Zechariah 4:6—“Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” Speaking 
in German, he emphasized that the 
new beginning must take place in the 
individual. 

My first impression of the service 
was one of slight annoyance. This 
was not because the liturgy and ser- 
mon were in German. It was because 
leaders had scheduled the service out 


of doors in North Germany’s rainy 
season. I reasoned that they should 
have taken the weather into consid- 
eration. 

It did not take many days to hum- 
ble me. For nowhere in Hannover did 
I find a church with a roof on it that 
could have accommodated half our 
group—except the Marktkirche then in 
use by the LWF assembly. When I 
understood this, the opening service 
took on real significance. Though man 
might destroy the walls of a church, 
the church and the Word of God re- 
mains. 


Youth work disorganized 
To report the youth conference it- 
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CARRYING their church flags, German youth mass before a huge cross and 


altar set up in the stadium. This was part of a tremendous outdoor youth 


rally at the youth conference in Hannover. 


Ten 
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self is a difficult task. We are accus- 
‘tomed to accomplishing a great deal 


more in three days at a Luther League 
convention than seemed to be accom- 
plished in 10°days at Hannover. 

Part of the difficulty, of course, re- 
sulted from the size of our group. 
Naturally it is not easy to accommo- 
date 2,000 young people when many 
more thousands are meeting at the 
same time. 

Language also caused some diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately the young peo- 
ple did not have use of ear-phones 
to bring an interpretation of the 
speaker, as did the LWF assembly. 
This meant that each time someone 
spoke, his words had to be translated 
into two other languages before the 
session could continue. 

A third thing that retarded progress 
was the fact that youth work in the 
European churches is very definitely 
not of equal standing with American 
youth work. I have always realized 
the necessity of an organization to 
direct and guide the young people of 
the church. But never before did I 
realize how helpless church youth 
would be without it. European church 
youth have no form of organization 
to compare with The Luther League 
of America. 

An additional hindrance to Euro- 
pean youth work is the fact that par- 
ishes are so large that pastors have 
almost no time to give to young peo- 
ple. In fact, the young people often 
feel that the clergy have no interest 
in them. 

The disorganized condition of Eu- 


“ropean youth work was revealed very 


blatantly in the discussion group on 
stewardship and evangelism. Our ses- 
sions were on a confirmation class 
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level. 

Mornings were occupied with a 
study of Philippians conducted by 
seminarians from various countries and 
with reports from various countries on 
“What It Means to Be a Christian,” 
in the particular country of the 
speaker. Translations of many of the 
sessions were not ready at the close 
of the conference. 


Stay in German homes 


Youth attending the conference 
were placed in private homes. These 
families gave us lodging and breakfast 
for 10 days as an expression of their 
gratefulness to us for the gifts they 
received through Lutheran World 
Action. Many of them will have to 
struggle for four or six months to get 
their food budgets balanced again. 

Prior to Hannover pre-conference 
camps were held in six countries. I, 
with about 18 other Americans, chose 
a camp that was actually right in Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

It was here we first discovered the 
conditions under which Christian 
youth work exists. Although the Lu- 
theran church of Holland is a min- 
ority group, the congregations have 
long lists of very inactive members. 

Dutch youth seem exceedingly dis- 
couraged. They feel the church has 
no future in their country. Church at- 
tendance did increase during the war, 
but it has fallen off since. Pastors 
have little or no time for the youth, 
who must struggle on under their own 
guidance. 

“We are living in a post-Christian 
era,” they said. “You are living in a 
country where people are seeking the 
Spiritual.” 

Christianity itself in Holland ob- 
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viously has a minority complex. The 
Dutch youth told us they would never 
think of mentioning the name of 
Christ or speaking of the church to 
anyone else. A student in Amsterdam 
told us that he had never spoken to 
his best friend about the church. Yet 
when we met this friend and talked 
with him about, Christianity he ex- 
pressed considerable interest in the 
Lutheran church of Holland. 

This incident, I think, demonstrates 
the opportunity awaiting the church. 
Little wonder that Europe is inter- 
ested in those two peculiar American 
words—stewardship and evangelism. 

They marveled at what those two 
words have done for the American 
church when they saw the large num- 
ber who came to the Hannover con- 
vention and when they understood the 
work the American church is doing 
through Lutheran World Action. 

The Dutch youth can see no fu- 
ture for their church. And they put 
the blame squarely on the pastors, 
who obviously do not have much time 
to spend on young people. The un- 
fortunate thing is that the youth them- 
selves do not seem to feel that they 
have a responsibility. They expect 
only the pastors to go out and bring 
the people of Holland back to church. 
I hope that our presence in their 
country and our interest in their 
church gave them a little ray of en- 
couragement for the future. 

—Eric WEBER 


Wants pen pal 

Dieter Wesenick is 20 years old. 
He works for an electrical company 
in Berlin, Germany. His chief inter- 
est, naturally is technical. But he likes 
music and dancing and reading. 
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Dieter Wesenick wishes to corre- 


spond with some American fellow or 


girl. His request made its way to LU- 
THER LIFE after he had tried vainly 
to find a correspondent through two 
newspapers. 

His address: Dieter Wesenick, Ber- 
lin, Charl. 2, Kant Str. 141, Germany. 


LUTHER LIFE writers .. . 

Of particular importance to young peo- 
ple with questions concerning the rela- 
tionship between science and religion is 
the article by 27-year-old Dr. John S. 
Wicklund. Dr. Wicklund is currently en- 
gaged in pure research in high-precision 
gas calorimetry at the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. For- 
merly he taught physics at Johns Hopkins 
University and did research on guided 
missiles at Army Ordnance Ballistics Re- 
search Laboratory, 
Ground, Md... . 

Much thanks is due the Rev. Charles 
Mashbeck, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Bellevue, Ky., for his study of the book 
of Galatians. Even a casual reading tells 
the tremendous energy that went into 
preparation. ... 

Mrs. J. Bender Miller really turned her 
originality loose in the “Song Spat Spree.” 
Mrs. Miller is a pastor's wife from Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh. Formerly she taught 
English and art. By special appointment 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, she worked on curricu- 
lum building for the state in the field of 
English... . 

The Rev. Ray Tiemeyer is youthful 
pastor of the Lutheran church in Tipton, 
Iowa, and is a sparkplugging member of 
LLA’s life service committee. Delegates 
to the Iowa City convention will remem- 
ber him as the general chairman with 
the loud shirts. . 
Bautz is executive director of the Inner 
Mission Society of Washington, D. C.... 
The Rev. Charles F. Harris is pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Miami, Fla. 
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. . The Rev. Donald F.. 


Aberdeen Proving — 


| Met My Grandfather 


By Ray Tiemeyer 


HIS is a true story about how 
I got acquainted with my 


grandfather a year after he ar- 
rived in America. Although it hap- 
pened in 1952, he was only 16 years 
old at the time. 
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When He Was 16 


Thirteen 


THE sNOow was drifting mightily in 
the cold Iowa winter. Noiselessly I 
walked toward the young man as he 
pushed his hands deeper into the 
snow to pull out wood for the kitchen 
stove. 

He looked around startled when I 
asked, “Is your name Arnis?” Then a 
ready smile spread across his face and 
he led me into the warm kitchen. I 
told him I had come to ask a few 
questions about his new life in Amer- 
ica. 

It had been a hard life. The Sraders 
family had arrived in Iowa in 1950. 
They had rented a 240-acre farm, ac- 
quired 18 cows for a dairy herd, and 
begun their labors. Then Father 
Sraders had died. 

Fifty-year-old Mother Sraders, 19- 
year-old Guntis, and 16-year-old Arnis 
took on the work of the whole farm. 
It looked as though Guntis would 
have to stop his correspondence 
courses in radio and television and 


that Arnis would have to drop out 
of high school, although he was only 
a sophomore. 

What did this Latvian family do? 
They simply continued their previous 
activities and added the extra work of 
the farm. They did it with such skill 
that the owner, Charles F. Martin, 
says they “take excellent care of the 
farm, much better than my last two 
American tenants.” 

And the Sraders did not become so 
absorbed in their work that they cut 
themselves off from their new neigh- 
bors. Arnis kept right on going to 
Luther League and attending school. 
He was so active in both that soon 
he was elected secretary of the Luther 
League and president of his class at 
Maquoketa High School. 

In school he has made straight A’s. 
This he has done despite the fact that 
when he enrolled at Maquoketa he 
could not understand English well 
enough to follow much that was said. 


Arnis reads the minutes at a meeting of the Luther League 
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ARNIS writes, 


“God bless America,” in 
Latvian on the school blackboard 


Sometimes after class the teachers had 
to repeat slowly for him the assign- 
ments for the next day. At the end 
of his first semester he had an A in 
English, too. 

_ One thing that I liked about Arnis’ 
humble story was that since his 


mother could neither speak nor write 
in English, he had to write his own 
excuses when he was absent from 
school. They are signed by Mother 
Sraders, but she does not know exactly 
what they say. 


Genius? My grandfather at 16? No, 
just a pioneer. This is the story of 
how I got acquainted with my grand- 
father when he was 16. 

Of course Arnis Sraders is not my 
grandfather. He is merely another 
displaced person who has made a mi- 
raculous adjustment to America. But 
I think of him as symbolizing what 
our pioneer ancestors would have 
been like if they had been thrown 
into our modern America. They would 
have made straight A’s. They would 
have been our class presidents. And 


yet they would have gone to the 


movies just as Arnis does. 

Why would they have been so out- 
standing? Because they had a vision 
in life and were working for it. 


® This year marks the 165th anniversary of the publication 


of a monumental work—“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
by Edward Gibbon. The author listed five reasons for Rome’s catas- 
trophic end. We present them, without elaboration: 

1. The rapid increase in divorce; the undermining of the dig- 
nity and sanctity of the home, which is the basis of human society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes—the spending of public monies for 
free bread and circuses. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; sports becoming every year 
more exciting and more brutal. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments when the real enemy 
was within; the decadence of the people. 

5. The decay of religion; faith fading into a mere form, losing 
touch with life and becoming impotent to guide the people.—Quote. 
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Don Eastvold 


young man with a purpose 


By Marjorie Louise Bracher 


(CG OUNG man going places’— 
that is what they are saying 
about Don Eastvold in his 

home state of Washington. 

Trying to interview him in August 
we found it to be literally true. We 
suggested a Tuesday evening. But 
Don was flying to Los Angeles to 
debate against Jimmy Roosevelt. We 
made another attempt on Wednesday 
evening, only to discover that Don 
was in New York debating Senator 
Blair Moody! 

This 32-year-old son of a Lutheran 
preacher and college president got 
national attention when he _ success- 
fully handled the minority report at 
the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago, and won, on an issue of politi- 
cal morality. 

Young Eastvold has a natural abil- 
ity for pdlitics. Besides that, he is an 
outstanding speaker, having won state 
and national honors in public speak- 
ing even in his high school days in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. But these were 
not the traits that brought him into 
the national limelight. It was his firm 
belief in the right, and his earnest- 
ness in opposing what he knew to be 
wrong. 

It was not surprising then to find 
that such a man has strong convictions 
about the Christian and politics. 
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Don Eastvoxtp believes most em- 
phatically that it is the duty of the 
Christian citizen to register and vote 
in every election. “Democracy cannot 
function unless the Christian con- 
science is at work in government.” It 
is primarily through the vote that this 
conscience is active. 

“Corruption in government is bad 
enough” Don says, “but it is even 
worse for it to have the stamp of ap- 
proval through indifference.” | 


A minister has the right and duty 
to participate in politics as an indi- 
vidual, but in the opinion of this 
young attorney the clergy needs to be 
exceedingly careful. “No politics in 
the pulpit” is a good rule. In the eyes 
of the community a minister is never 
separated from the organization he 
represents. He can easily be misun- 
derstood, and to the discredit of the 
church, if he is not politically wise. 


We wanted to know if it were any 
more difficult to be a Christian in 
politics than in law or business. Don 
was quick to answer, “No, not neces- 
sarily more difficult.” He does feel 
however, that there are greater temp- 
tations in the field of government 
service because of the pressure of 
powerful groups looking to their own 
interests. 

“In politics,” he explained, “an op- 
ponent is quick to grasp an office- 
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holder’s weakness, whatever it is— 
liquor, women, vanity, pride, the de- 
sire for money or for power. He will 
put on as studied a campaign to break 
you through that weakness, as if he 
were trying to sell you something.” A 
Christian in politics must be con- 
stantly on guard. 


Younc as HE 1s, Don Eastvold has 
had considerable experience in poli- 
tics. He knew, even before he started 
to high school that there were two 
things he wanted to do: First, to be 
an attorney, and second, to serve in 
public office, if he were found worthy. 
“tT am like my Dad. He chose to 
serve through the church. I chose to 
serve in government.” 

At the age of 16 he joined the 
Young Republican Club, as an asso- 
ciate member. (Full membership be- 
gins at 21.) He was active in student 
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politics both in high school and at 
St. Olaf College where he was vice- 
president of his class and president of 
the student body. 

Law school had to wait until he 
had served four years in the army. 
After a year at the University of 
Minnesota he transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Washington where he got 
his degree in 1948 and was admitted 
to the bar. He is a senator in the 
Washington State Legislature, and 
currently is candidate for the office of 
attorney general. 

Don is active in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Parkland, a suburb of Ta- 
coma, where his father is president of 
Pacific Lutheran College. He teaches 
a Sunday school class and is president 
of the Brotherhood in his district. 


Tur Eastvoxps have five children. 
Don knows he is fortunate to have a 
wife who shares his interest in poli- 
tics, and who backs him up, even to 
the extent of ringing doorbells when 
he is campaigning. 

“Nothing is easier than to get into 
a political campaign.” Don Eastvold 
likes to encourage young people in the 
churches to become active in politics. 
“Anyone from the age of 15 upward 
is welcome at the headquarters of 
either of the two major parties. There 
are countless small details to be at- 
tended to, and plenty of useful jobs 
for both boys and girls. Volunteer 
your services. This is the way to get 
a start.” 

Eastvold is convinced that a candi- 
date of principle and integrity will 
attract a following. He has seen it 
happen. Power does not have to stay 
in the hands of the boys in the back 
room. 
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The church serves through 


Ministries of Mercy 


Young Adult Topic by Donald F. Bautz 


ways been interested in the 

whole personality of man and 
has, since its beginning, ministered to 
man’s total needs. The distinguish- 
ing mark of the Christian has always 
been his love for his neighbor, and 
the church has always created chan- 
nels through which this love could be 
expressed. These facts are attested by 
scripture and the history of the 
church. 

From the time of the first Christian 
congregations at Antioch and Damas- 
cus the church has looked after the 
physical and social well-being of its 
members as well as ministered to their 
spiritual needs. Particularly in the 
early centuries the church went out of 
its way to help the less-privileged, the 
distressed, and the persecuted. 

Social work as we know it today 
had its origin and inspiration in the 
teachings of religion and the activities 
of the church. The church was en- 
gaged in missions of mercy long be- 
fore state and voluntary agencies be- 
gan their labors for the needy. Across 
the years it has been the church that 


‘6 HE Christian church has al- 
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established and supported hospitals, 
(Dr. William A. Passavant, a Lu- 
theran, founded the first Protestant 
hospital in America in 1849) homes 
for children and aged, missions and 
social settlements for individuals and 
families in need, and schools and col- 
leges. 

Increasingly these functions are be- 
ing taken over by non-sectarian or- 
ganizations and governmental agen- 
cies. The Protestant church in par- 
ticular has greatly contracted its fa- 
cilities and services in these various 
fields. Today it has confined its ac- 
tivities largely to worship and religious 
education — leaving academic educa- 
tion, medical care, child and family 
welfare work, and the care of the 
aged to secular organizations and pub- 
lic welfare programs. 

It is the function of the church, 
nonetheless, to see to it that human 
values are preserved and that human 
needs are met adequately. And not- 
withstanding the many services ren- 
dered by public and private agencies, 
a certain amount of social service will 
always have to be done by the church. 
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In the first place, a large number 
of individuals have very special needs 
that are not met by existing social 
agencies. Secondly, many persons are 
not eligible for assistance because of 
residence requirements. Third, those 
who are accepted for assistance must 
depend upon other sources for help 
until their name is reached on the 
long waiting lists or until their case 
has been investigated. Fourth, the 
marginal relief sometimes dispensed 
by public and private agencies is be- 
low subsistence level and often must 
be supplemented from other sources. 

Then, too, charitableness should go 
with charity. This the church can 
provide. Charity without the element 
of charitableness is insufficient. 


Charity and welfare work 

The role of Christian charity in 
maintaining a virile Christian faith 
and a vigorous church is not always 
, made apparent. The works of Chris- 
tian love and mercy are the expres- 
sion of Christian faith. Can such faith 
remain strong or can it long endure if 
it is denied such expression? What- 
ever the answer may be, it is clear 
that a vigorous gospel ministry cou- 
pled with a program of Christian 
charity results in an _ invigorated 
church. 

Charity and welfare work are not 
synonymous. The first is subjective, 
whereas the second is objective. The 
first is concerned with motive, the 
second with the needs of people. The 
first implies intention, the second re- 
sults. 

It is possible to have either without 
the other. A charitable intent ex- 
pressed in a charitable deed does not 
necessarily result in a contribution to 
welfare. A charitable man, knowing 
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that a neighbor is in ill health and 
his family apparently destitute, but 
not knowing him to be a narcotic ad- 
dict, may in charity send him money 
without contributing to his welfare. 

On the other hand, social welfare 
may be prompted by means that are 
provided without a charitable intent. 
There are people who resent paying 
taxes, especially for services that they 
list as characteristic of the “welfare 
state.” Some social welfare may, how- 
ever, result from these tax payments. 

Or the same taxpayer may, in order 
to pay less to the government in taxes, 
contribute more to the community 
chest. Social welfare may be furthered 
despite the fact that the donor’s mo- 
tives were far from charitable. 

Why, then, do we not have more 
charity? I suggest three reasons: 

First, the complexity of modern so- 
ciety, with its departmentalized spe- 
cialization, tends to the depersonaliz- 
ing of much welfare work. When this 
happens, it is easy to let charity cool 
off. 

Second, long and continuous expo- 
sure to trouble tends to desensitize 
our emotional response to it. Hence 
our charitable impulse diminishes. 

We have lived for so many years 
in a world in which there is such 
wide-spread distress that we have al- 
most outgrown shock. It is more dif- 
ficult to get sacrificial giving for Lu- 
theran World Relief today than it was 
10 years ago. 

Third, those of us who are involved 
in the distress of people day after 
day tend, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to pull our response to the 
distress up from the subjective level 
to the object level. We consciously 
try to take our heart off it and put 
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our mind on it lest our emotions con- 
fuse or impair our judgment. Or, un- 
consciously, we may hold the situation 
of distress out at arm’s length lest too 
heavy a burden of sympathetic suffer- 
ing crush us. In either case we may 
develop a professionalism from which 
charity has faded. 

I believe this tendency to profes- 
sionalism to be one of the most subtle 
and difficult problems of keeping 
charity in welfare work. It is a prob- 
lem of the pastor as well as of the 
worker in a secular welfare agency. 
If we are not to break we must either 
develop techniques of escape from the 
strain or find resources that will make 
the burden bearable. 

These resources are found in our 
Christian faith and experience. First 
of all, the Christian knows that he is 
not alone in caring. He knows that 
the Father of all men cares infinitely. 
Second, the Christian knows that lim- 
itless resources of inner strength and 
security are available. One who fol- 
lows Christ understands what he 
méant when he said, “My yoke is 

easy, and my burden light.” 

“Charity” is not quite the adequate 
word to characterize this deeper mo- 
tive of the Christian. “Love” is more 
adequate. It is probably a more ac- 
curate translation from the original 
Greek in St. Paul’s letter. We do not 
speak of the charity of God. It is 
always the love of God. 

When this deeper motive domi- 
nates us the consequences for the 
people whom we try to help are far- 
reaching. Then our welfare work re- 
minds people that God cares and that 
they are not caught in a blind strug- 
gle in the dark. Then welfare work 
has some of the characteristics of re- 
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demption in drawing men back to 
God, in giving them courage, strength, 
and composure. This is the significant 
factor in welfare work that secular- 
ism cannot provide. 


Work in Washington 


Here in the District of Columbia 
area the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety has for more than a quarter of 
a century been the helping hand of 
Christ. It has concerned itself with 
meeting social and spiritual needs. 

The Society provides for the youth 
and young adults of our 35 churches 
many opportunities for volunteer com- 
munity service and has conducted 
courses in pre-marital guidance and 
family relations. 

Through the Lutheran Youth Coun- 
cil—which coordinates the activities of 
all Lutheran young people’s, young 
adult, and student groups—the Society 
has used the services of youth groups 
by assisting with the worship pro- 
grams at the District Training School 
for mentally deficient children at 
Laurel, Md., and the Glenn Dale Tu- 
bercular Sanatorium. 

The Lutheran Service Lounge has 
been staffed largely by volunteer hosts 
and hostesses from the Lutheran youth 
and young adult groups. This iis a 
community project of the Society that 
is operated jointly with and supported 
by the Lutheran Service Commission 
as an information and referral service 
for all members of the armed forces. 
A series of Saturday night service- 
men’s parties recently started provides 
a further outlet for young adults. 


METHOD SUGGESTIONS 


Use the topic only as a basis for the 
reasons for the ministry of the church in 
hospitals, prisons, family welfare work, etc. 
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Make your own study as to what the 
church is doing in this field in your local 
community. You can get helpful infor- 
mation from the following: 

Board of Social Missions, United he 
theran Church in America, 231 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Division of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council, 50 Madison Ave., New York, 
INDY: 

The social missions committee of your 
synod. 

Your local mission society, Lutheran 
welfare agency or social welfare group. 

The council of churches in your area 
as far as what other Protestants are doing 
in this field. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 
Prelude 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 


of Life” CSB 235 


® MUHLENBERG COLLEGE ° 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
A Lutheran Liberal Arts College for Men 
Write for information and catalogue 
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Scripture: I Corinthians 18:1-13 

Responsive reading: Psalm 103 

Hymn: “O God of Mercy, God of Might” 
CSB 237 

Presentation of topic 

General discussion 

Offering 

Prayer 

Closing Hymn: 
of Mankind” 


“Dear Lord and Father 


QUESTIONS 

1. Is faith without works dead? 

2. How can we put our faith into 
action? : 

3. Should the church engage in wel- 
fare work? 

4, What should be our concern for 
our fellow men? 

5. What is our church doing in the 
ministry of mercy? 

6. What can our young adult group 
do to assist the church in its inner mis- 
sions? 

7. Rate yourselves and your league 
according to the following: 

1. Actively supporting the ministry 
of mercy through prayer and gifts. 

2. Volunteering for service through 
welfare agencies and institutions. 

3. Sharing our talents, such as mu- 
sical and dramatic, with those in in- 
stitutions. 

4. Taking on a special service proj- 
ect for our league in the field of wel- 
fare. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


Ask your pastor for his suggestions on 
how you can put your Christian faith 
into action. He may want you to assist 
in calling on the sick. There may be Lu- 
theran welfare agencies and institutions 
in your area that would gladly accept 
your volunteer service. If there are none, 
then don’t let that be your excuse, but 
make your Christian contribution in the 
work of the volunteer agencies that are 
found in every community such, as the 
community chest or Red Cross. 
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Scientist John S. Wicklund punctures 


modern myths in 


Science and Religion Shake Hands 


big buildup that scientific labora- 

tories have had in the movies 
and newspapers, you'll really be dis- 
appointed when you visit one. There 
are few flashing lights and even fewer 
beautiful women scientists. Probably 
there is some complicated equipment 
lying around, but it is pretty dusty 
and no one seems to be paying any 
attention to it. The scientists seem to 
be doing everything else but science— 
occasionally they might read a meter, 
but usually they are at their desks, 
reading or writing or talking to each 
other. The whole place seems to be 
just like any other office, except that 
the equipment is different. And, as a 
matter of fact, that is just what a lab- 
oratory is. 

The scientists themselves are even 
more disappointing. Mostly they wear 
sport shirts and slacks instead of lab- 
oratory smocks, and you can’t find a 


iy F YOU'VE been taken in by the 
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wild-eyed one in a carload. When 
you talk to one, he sounds like a hu- 
man being instead of an absent- 
minded professor. He is interested in 
the football scores, pretty girls, and 
the presidential election. He seems 
just like any other person, except that 
his job is different. And, as a matter 
of fact, that is just what a scientist is. 

Outside of his curiosity about al- 
most everything and the fact that he 
somehow manages to look a little 
shabby, a scientist really is like any 
other human being. He has a home 
and family, reads mystery stories 
(and, of course, science fiction), goes 
to the movies in the evening, and— 
contrary to popular belief—is quite 
often a churchgoer. 

A lot of people have gotten the 
idea somewhere that a scientist is 
automatically not a religious person. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Of 
the six scientists in the particular lab- 
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oratory in which I work, for example, 
one is a Methodist, one an agnostic, 
one a Catholic, one an Episcopalian, 
one a Buddhist (a Japanese-American 
from California), and one a Lutheran. 
Yd call our lab typical, although, of 
course, the percentages will be differ- 
ent in other laboratories. The impor- 
tant thing is that a large percentage 
of scientists have a religious faith. 


Mistaken ideas 
Just why is it that people think 
scientists are less religious than other 
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people? Well, first of all, it’s a mis- 
taken impression of what scientists 
mean when they speak of “scientific 
skepticism.” 

Scientists are proud of their skep- 
ticism and each one has worked hard 
for many years developing it in him- 
self. It’s not easy, you know, to kéep 
from accepting what seems like plain 
common sense. But scientific skepti- 
cism is something you have to live 
with to understand. It does not mean 
that you automatically reject anything 
that cannot be proved in the labora- 
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tory. It means that you go easy with 
an opinion until you have studied the 


problem from every angle. It means _ 


that you admit that even the top men 
in a field may be wrong. It means 
you keep an open mind. 


Another reason people think sci- 
entists reject religion is this business 
of measurements. I think all of us 
have heard some character say bellig- 
erently, “As soon as you can measure 
God or show me _ your 
soul, T'll believe in them.” 
Such a person will claim 
this is the modern scien- 
tific attitude. But it is to 
neither modern (ancient 
Egyptian writings indicate 
it was old when man was 
young) nor scientific. 
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I say it is not scientific because it 
has nothing to do with science. The 
first two sentences in any science book 
are definitions, “A science studies 
those things that can be measured in 
the laboratory. The fields which study 
those things that cannot be measured 
are not sciences.” And that’s right. 
No one, except perhaps the Christian 
Scientists, ever claimed that religion 
was a science. 


But don’t get the idea that if a field 
isn’t a science its subject matter does 
not exist. The studies of beauty and 
law are not sciences, but if you don’t 
think their subjects exist just look at 
a sunset or punch a cop in the nose. 
A poem cannot be measured, or even 
a detective story, but that doesn’t 
keep a scientist from enjoying them. 


So it is with religion. The things 
of religion cannot be measured, but 
anyone who says they have no mean- 
ing or reality because they cannot be 
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@ The easiest way 
to crush your laurels is 
on them.— 
Highways of Happiness. 


measured is simply being narrow- 
minded. 


PROBABLY THE MAIN reason why 
people have the impression that sci- 
ence is anti-religious, though, is the 
scrapping that hits our newspapers. 
Every so often some fanatic, either 
for or against religion (yes, science 
has its fanatics, too), will start a law- 
suit. The papers play it up because 
it is newsworthy. But if 
you study the people who 
start such cases, you'll find 
that they are neither rep- 
utable scientists nor rep- 
utable theologians. Usual- 
ly they are unstable peo- 
ple who are in no posi- 
tion to make a decision one way or 
the other. 

For instance, there was a big fuss 
a few years ago about the teaching 
of evolution in the public schools. If 
you study the case, you'll find those 
supporting evolution most strongly 
knew little about science and nothing 
about religion, while those most firmly 
against it knew little about religion 
and nothing about science. This is 
the typical squabble—about as genu- 
ine as the battle between Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum. 

Occasionally, too, some psycholo- 
gist will come out against religion, 
and the papers will headline it SCI- 
ENTIST SAYS RELIGION IS BUNK. 
In these cases, we must remember 
that, although psychology has made 
tremendous strides, it is not yet a sci- 
ence. It is still largely a matter of 
opinion. This is because the behavior 
of humans is much more complicated 
than the behavior of atoms. The news- 
papers put the whole thing out of 
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proportion—the psychologist is entitled 
to his opinion, but don’t think he has 
real scientific evidence backing him 
up. 
The upshot of all this is that a sci- 
entist is a person who has been able 
to take science without falling over- 
board. He knows his field and he 
knows its limitations. And the chances 
are nine out of 10 that he will re- 
spect and encourage religion. 

The same might be said about the 
theologian. He knows his field and he 
knows its limitations: And the chances 
are nine out of 10 that he will re- 
spect and encourage science. 

So you see, the title of this article 
is rather misleading. Science and reli- 
gion do not need to shake hands, for 
they have never really been mad at 
each other. A lot of newspapermen 
and a few people who are too small 
to be able to look at both sides of a 
question have tried to convince us 
- they are opposed. But I, for one, am 
not convinced. Science is interested 
in the things that lie behind the phys- 
ical universe. Religion is interested 
in the things that lie beyond the phys- 
ical universe. 

But while they do not need to 
shake hands, they can work together 
much more than they have in_ the 
past. For science and religion have 
one common meeting ground—man— 
and it is up to both of them to do all 
they can to help mankind materially 
and spiritually. In the community, 
religion can urge the clearing of slums 
and science can furnish the tools for 
the job. In the nation, religion can 
educate for peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, while science can develop 
these industries. In the world, science 
and religion can work side-by-side in 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Author Wicklund 
has offered to assist any group that 
gets bogged down in technical ques- 
tions. “The whole group,” he writes, 
“could patricipate in framing the 
questions and I’d do my best to an- 
swer them. | feel it is very important 
that any question a young person 
may have be answered promptly, and 
it is especially important with an 
article of this sort.’’ 

The address is as follows: 
Dr. John S. Wicklund 
1507: Van Buren Street 
Washington 12, D. C. 


easing human misery, both of the 
body and of the spirit. 


And it’s up to us to see that they 
do it. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 


1. So much bother has been made 
over the creation of the world that we 
probably should spend a little time look- 
ing at the question. Let’s start off by 
seeing what we can remember of Bibli- 
cal history: 


What was Moses’ background? Where 
was he brought up? What was his out- 
look? Would you consider him a scien- 
tist or a man of action? 


Now assume for the moment that the 
scientific description of the origin of the 
world that we have today is correct 
(which it probably is not). Assume that 
Moses was given a true vision of this. 
Do you think he could have expressed it 
the way we do? Did ancient Hebrew 
even have the words we would use? 


But give Moses a scientific back- 
ground—give him a full knowledge of 
quantum mechanics and tensor analysis. 
Then remember that he was writing for 
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the Jews, who at that time were little 
more than a wandering tribe. Do you 
think they could have understood him or 
accepted his account of the creation? 


The wonder is that Moses expressed 
it so accurately. Compare the Biblical 
account with our modern theories. The 
simple facts, even to being in the right 
order, are all there. Science has just 
added more detail and changed the time 
scale. Compare Moses’ account with the 
accounts in other religions of the time 
and see that it was much more than a 
guess. Even the Greeks, who had a sci- 
ence of sorts, had the origin of the world 
all wrong. 


2. Scientists are talking 
these days about space travel. It seems 
fairly certain that there is at least some 
primitive plant life on Mars. Do you 
think that the existence of such life can 
be reconciled with what religion has 
taught us? 

Suppose we find intelligent life some- 
where else in the universe (the chances 
for this seem pretty good). How would 
this affect our religious beliefs? Could 
our religion encompass this? 


8. A medical missionary is an ex- 
ample of science and religion working 
together in one man. Can you think of 
any other examples? How can science 
work with religion in your community? 
And how can religion work with science? 


Wore than ice cveam 


seriously’ 


i 
MEETING SUGGESTIONS 

Because of the questioning nature of 
science, most of the meeting should be 
left open for discussion. No one has ever 
had any difficulty in starting a discussion 
on science vs. religion or of keeping it 
alive. The important thing for the dis- 
cussion leader to remember that, if some 
technical question arises that he cannot 
answer, he should leave the question 
open. If it’s interesting enough, he can 
have someone look it up (or look it up 
himself) and report on it during the next 
meeting. 

Since the theme is science, the serv- 
ice should be as simple as possible. 
This is merely to carry out the theme— 
no one would want it for a steady diet 
anymore than anyone would want a 
Christmas service every meeting. 

Hymns are optional, but if they are 
used they should be short and to the 
point. For the text, Genesis 1:1-31, 
though long, is excellent. If the leader 
knows anything at all about the modern 
theories of the creation, a whole discus- 
sion on this point can be carried out. 
The cosmologies of other early religions 
can also be brought in for the purpose of 
comparison. 

The meeting should close with a short 
prayer—not more than one or two lines. 
These can be found in practically any 
book of prayers. The pastor will be able 
to suggest a good one. 


® A German refugee who had smuggled himself into the 
American zone of Germany said: “These communists have our young 
people. We admire American optimism but it will take more than 
ice cream and talk to break the Russian hold on them. America must 
give them hope and faith. It is not enough to tell us that Russian 
communism is bad. Give us some sure sign that American democracy 
will defeat communism but without a war! Even if you win a war, 
for us it will be a defeat, for you cannot destroy communism by 


war.”—William B. Lipphard. 
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Christian youth is put on trial again in 


Who's a Christian? 


By Ralph R. Hellerick 


Jupce: Will the defendant please 
rise? 

(No one rises) 

Jupce: (Louder) Will the defendant 
please rise? 

(The prosecutor nudges Joe.) 
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Joe: Who, me? Am I the defend- 
ant? What did I do? 

Jupce: If the defendant will please 
rise, then we can read the charges 
and proceed with this hearing. 

(Joe dazedly gets to his feet.) 

JupcE: Joe, you have been charged 
with a serious deviation from the 
Christian faith, in that you have given 
priority to sanctification rather than 
to salvation. From the look on your 
face I can see that all of that sounds 
like double-talk to you. But we'll try 
to make it clear to you in a minute. 
Let’s begin by checking over your 
church background. 

Jor: I still don’t quite know what's 
going on here, nor even how I got 
here in the first place. But Ill go 
along with you. You asked about my 
church background. My parents have 
always been members of the Lutheran 
church here in town, and had me bap- 
tized there about a month after I was 
born. When I was around five my 
mother started taking me to Sunday 
school, and I attended pretty regu- 
larly until I was confirmed. That took 
place about four years ago. Since then 
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I joined the Luther League, and I 
attend almost every Sunday. I get to 
the church service fairly regularly, 
about as often as the other kids in 
the league. What’s wrong with that 
background? 

Jupce: No one said there was any- 
thing wrong with it. It sounds quite 
typical to me. Let me ask you just 
one more question before we proceed. 
Do you observe any religious prac- 
tices in your home—prayer before 
meals, family worship, private Bible 
reading and prayer? 

Joe: Well, your honor, it’s this 
way. We always say grace at meals, 
but we don’t have any family wor- 
ship. Once in a great while I read 
the Bible, and I still say the prayers 
my mother taught me before I go to 
sleep. But I sort of feel that I’m not 
ready for more than that at the pres- 
ent time. 

Prosecutor: Ah ha! Now we come 
to the heart of the matter. May I 
proceed with the defendant now, your 
honor? 

Jupce: Proceed. However, please 
try to curb your obvious enthusiasm 
over the delinquency of the defend- 
ant. 

Prosecutor: Joe, what did you 
mean when you said you're not ready 
for any more at this time? 

Jor: Well, you know .. . I feel I'm 
not good enough yet to be on good 
terms with God. Not that I’m too 
bad—I haven’t ever killed or stolen 
or anything like that. But I know I’m 
not as good as the pastor tells us in 
his sermons that we ought to be. He 
tells us that God wants us to serve 
him and that we should obey him 
perfectly. I thought that when I had 
come closer to that point—when I’m a 
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little older and more settled down— 
then there’d be time for more of this 
talking to God and getting to know 
him better. Perhaps God wouldn't 
even be ready to listen to me now! 

Prosecuror: Joe, that’s exactly 
why this hearing is being held. We 
have felt for some time that you have 
gotten these things a little mixed up. 
For that reason we are conducting 
this hearing, to call this entire prob- 
lem to your attention. But let’s start 
with your last statement, that God 
might not be ready te listen to you. 
When Jesus was living here on earth, 
who were some of the people with 
whom he lived and spent his time? 

Jor: Well, I remember the disci- 
ples, of course. He called them away 
from other jobs, and they followed 
him. I remember some other names 
too: Mary Magdalene, Nicodemus, a 
fellow by the name of Zac . . . Zac- 
chaeus, or something like that. I also 
remember -a lesson we had about 
Jesus’ talking to a woman sitting at a 
well in Samaria. 

Prosecutor: Thank goodness, your 
Sunday school training was good 
enough that you are able to recall 
some of these things. Now, were you 
aware that all of those men and 
women you mentioned—except per- 
haps Nicodemus—came from a rather 
doubtful section of society? The dis- 
ciples were not considered particularly 
good men before they met Jesus. 
Mary Magdalene was probably a pros- 
titute. Zacchaeus was a hated tax-col- 
lector who cheated the people. The 
Samaritan woman was living in adul- 
tery at the time she spoke to Jesus. 
All these people were not what the 
world would call “good” people. In 
fact, that was why many of the Phar- 
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isees and scribes hated Jesus; because 
he spent so much time with out-and- 
out sinners. But he said that that was 
why he had come, to seek and to save 
those that were lost. You see, you 
don’t have to be “good” before you 
can come to him and establish a 
friendly relationship with him. 

Jor: Well, I knew that and I didn’t 
know it. I knew the stories, but I just 
never applied them to my own situa- 
tion. Do you mean, then, that I can 
be on friendly terms with Jesus even 
though my life isn’t “good”? 

Prosecutor: Oh yes! In fact, if you 
wait until your life is “good” you'll 
never get to be on friendly terms with 
him. You must get to know him well 
before you even become interested in 
living the way he wants you to. I’m 
afraid that you’ve put the cart before 
the horse. 

Jor: What do you mean by that? 

Prosecutor: Simply this: You need 
to know and love Jesus before you 
can live a life in accordance with his 
will. First comes faith, and then come 
the good works. The faith is the mo- 
tivating factor in the exercise of the 
Christian religion. 

JunceE: Perhaps that’s a little con- 
fusing to Joe. Let me see if I can 
explain it a little differently. Joe, what 
makes an automobile run? 

Jor: The motor, of course. 

Jupce: But what makes the motor 
run? 

Jor: That’s easy enough. It’s the 
explosion of gasoline in the cylinders 
that makes the motor turn over. 

Juvce: Fine! The gasoline is the 
“motivating factor” that our friend, 
the prosecutor, was talking about. 
Trust in God, love for him, is the 
motivating factor in making us live a 
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Christian life. The good works we do 
are merely an indication of the extent 
of our faith. I once owned an old 
car. The gas register didn’t work, so 
I took it apart to see what was wrong. 
I found out that it was a very simple 
device. A cork was suspended inside 
the tank on a lever arm. The cork 
always floated on top of the gas. 
When there was a lot of gas in the 
tank it floated near the top of the 
tank. When the tank was nearly 
empty the cork was down near the 
bottom. But the register was always 
dependent on the gas, not vice versa. 
In the same way our good works are 
mere indications of the fact that faith 
is present in our lives. The extent of 
good works indicates the extent of 
our trust in and love for God. 

Joe: Well, I can understand what 
youre saying, but it'll take a while 
to sink in. You see, I always thought 
the good life had to come first, and 
only then would God be willing to 
have me. I thought the good works 
had to come before the faith. 


Prosecutor: No. Actually, Joe, we 
can’t even do any good works until 
we have faith in God. The faith is 
always first. This is not the same as 
the old chestnut about which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg. Faith 
and love always precede any good 
works. Here’s another example. For 
a period of time I worked in a ship- 
yard. All our work was laid out for 
us on blueprints. Those blueprints 
were basic. The designer first drew 
the plans, and the boat was built from 
those drawings. They didn’t first 
build a boat and then measure it 
afterwards and draw the blueprints 
last. The design, the plan was always 
first. It’s the same for the Crhistian. 
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Faith must come first. 

Jupce: Joe, I hope you're begin- 
ning to see the importance of this 
matter. If you postpone faith, you'll 
never get to the point where you real- 
ize its necessity. The right relation- 
ship with God must be established as 
the first act in the Christian life. Also, 
the awareness of the Fatherhood of 
God and our Sonship must be a re- 
curring experience throughout the 
Christian life. Our faith may occa- 
sionally be disturbed, and then the 
relationship must be renewed. Dr. 
Martin Luther said—in his Small Cate- 
chism, which you studied—“the old 
Adam in us is to be drowned and de- 
stroyed by daily sorrow and repent- 
ance,’ and “the new man_ should 
daily come forth and rise.” This is 
not a matter which makes no differ- 
ence—it makes all the difference in the 
world. Having this right relationship 
makes new men and women of us— 
our whole view of the world, our 
neighbors, ourselves, and God _ is 
changed. And it is this basic change 
that we are desirous of achieving. 

Jor: I think I’m beginning to see 
what you mean, although it will still 
take a lot of digesting. But doesn’t 
all this leave us wide open to hypoc- 
risy, or a lessening of emphasis on the 
necessity for Christian words and 
deeds? 

Jupce: No, I don’t think so. I had 
a strange dream the other night. In 
fact, it might even be called a night- 
mare. I dreamt that the water was 
turned on full blast in our kitchen 
sink, that the drain was stopped up. 
In horror I watched the sink fill with 
water. I tried to shut off the water, 
but I couldn’t. I tried to open the 
drain, but I couldn’t. The sink filled 
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up to the top, and then started to 
overflow. I tried everything I could 
to stop the water. I tried to hold it 
in with my hands. I tried a towel. 
I tried a mop. I tried a bucket. But 
nothing would help. That water just 
kept on coming and coming over the 
top. Christian love and faith works 
the same way, though it is not de- 
structive. A heart that is filled with 
trust in God and love for him just 
naturally overflows, and keeps over- 
flowing, into words and deeds. If I 
really love God, then I must love my 
neighbor, and actually show my love 
for him. John put it very bluntly: 
“Tf a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar.” It just can’t 
be done. When you love God you 
love your neighbor, and you show it 
in words and deeds. Of course, you 
may say you love God and have faith 
in him, when you really don’t. Then 
you are a hypocrite. But true love 
inevitably overflows. In the same let- 
ter John says, “Let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue; but in deed 
and in truth.” 

Joe: Yes, I see what you mean. If 
a person really has this right relation- 
ship with God, then he can’t help but 
be “good” in every respect. I can 
understand it now, but it’s going to 
take a lot of doing to put it into prac- 
tice in my own life. But I do see 
that it is needed, and with God’s help, 
Tl try to do it. ; 

Jupce: That’s fine. Now, Mr. Pros-_ 
ecutor, what sentence are you de- | 
manding for the defendant? 

Prosecutor: I was only bringing 
these charges in order that Joe might 
see the mistake that he was making. 
Fortunately, he still has time to 
change. And if we can depend on 
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the statement he just made such a 
change should be forthcoming. I 
would recommend mercy for his ig- 
norance, and suggest that he be 
placed on probation. 


Jupce: I am happy, Mr. Prosecutor, 
that you have taken that point of 
view, for I feel the same way about 
it. I hereby sentence this young man 
to a life time of probation, stipulating 
only that he make regular reports to 
this court of the progress he is mak- 
ing in understanding his case. To 
help him do this, a transcript of these 
proceedings will be given him. Case 
dismissed! 


TO THE LEADER 


It is suggested that this fantasy be 
used for the actual presentation of the 
topic. It requires careful reading by 
three participants—Joe, the judge, and 
the prosecutor. It will be effective only 
if it is thoughtfully read over before the 
meeting begins. Chairs should be ar- 
ranged in such a fashion that a court- 
room atmosphere is achieved. Perhaps 
the leaguers who are not participating in 
the fantasy could be placed in the jury 
box. Discussion could then be carried on 
in the same positions after this presenta- 
tion has taken place. 


Here also are a few suggestions -for 
the worship service. Most hymnals con- 
tain selections arranged under the themes 
of salvation and sanctification. The Top- 
ical Index (VII) in our own Common 
Service Book lists a number of hymns 
under each of these themes. The Chris- 
tian Youth Hymnal has a similar index 
labeled simply Topics, and this list also 
contains the abovementioned themes. 


You might care to read _ responsively 
the questions and answers for the second 
and third articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
and their meanings, as found in Luther’s 
Small Catechism. They have a direct 
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bearing on this subject. A fine scripture 
lesson is the epistle appointed for Ref- 
ormation Sunday—Galatians 2:16-21. 
This entire subject was an important part 
of the Reformation controversy. 


The fantasy is only a stepping-stone 
or take-off point for discussion. The first 
without the second takes all the punch 
out of the topic. Either one of the 
players may lead the discussion period, 
or else a fourth person. This, too, re- 
quires careful planning. 


Below are some suggested questions. 
Pick out those that you feel are most 
pertinent for your group, or will be most 
interesting to them. Be sure that you 
know the Lutheran answers to them. If 
not, find out what they are. Be pre- 
pared to direct—though not dominate— 
the discussion period. 


The first question listed below is the 
central theme of the topic. The others 
are suggested by this theme or closely 
associated with it. 


1. Which must come first: The faith 
in and love for Christ, or the good works 
of the Christian life? 


2. Which of these two is more im- 
portant? 


3. How does one go about establish- 
ing a right relationship with God? 


4. Do you think that Joe’s church 
background was typical of Lutheran 
young people? What was wrong, or at 
least poor, in that background of which 
he seemed so proud? 


5. Can you remember any other in- 
stance in the life of Christ which would 
indicate his willingness to receive sin- 
ners? 


6. Do you feel that this matter is im- 
portant, or that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference one way or the other? 


on 


7. Is it possible to have faith in God, 
without having that faith overflow into 
words and deeds? 
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power words: justification 


“Speed—80” as the ambulance 

drove off for Passavant Hos- 
pital. Jim and his date, Ruth, were 
still alive . . . a couple fractures... . 
shock . . . the car ruined. It was the 
end of a high school party. 

Next morning in Room 202 Jim was 
clear enough to regret. 

“Why did I do it?” he moaned. “If 
I had only swerved, kept my foot off 
the gas... . What can I say to Ruth? 
Her dad could sue me. . . . What will 
my friends think? They'll be afraid to 
ever ride with me again.” A splitting 
headache began to kick up. “What 
will Dad think . . . and do? What 
will Dad think?” 

Jim wasn’t afraid of his dad, just 
respectful. Dad was the best, a good 
sport. He stood by when troubles 
complicated life. He helped make de- 
cisions. He understood... . 

There was the time the gang was 
caught stealing gas. Dad found it out 
and talked it over. Jim was sorry and 
Dad knew it. Jim would never forget 
Dad’s last words, “Son, remember, 
I’m your father. I’ve forgiven you 
even before you did it. Ill never let 
you down.” 

Somehow Jim felt he saw God in 
his dad. This moming he remem- 
bered as if it were only last night. 

A flood of ideas swamped him.... 
“Dad’s all right! It’s me! Me, that’s 
the biggest trouble! What have I ever 
done that’s good, anyway? Oh sure, 
I obeyed Mom and Dad in little 


Cc HE police officer jotted down 
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things. I didn’t give them trouble— 
much. But I always resented their 
trying to tell me what to do. They 
meant it all right, but . . .. well, a 
fellow has to be independent. 

“T didn’t hit the top third of the 
class, and I can’t say I ‘enjoyed’ one 
minute of Sunday school or church. 
Confirmation class was a big bore. 
And God? Well, I never even thought 
enough about him to make sense out 
of religion. I fought with Dad about 
college, too. I still don’t want to 
go, even if it hurts Dad... .” 

The pain in his head was like the 
doctor’s needle. 

“,.. but me and my independence! 
Look at the mess it’s got me into.... 
How will I ever pay for the car and 
Ruth’s hospital bill . . . and my own? 
What if I'm crippled .. . or Ruth has 
scars ... or Dad disowns me? Oo-oo- 
oh, God! !” 

A strange thought jumped in . 
tears tumbled*. . . Jim moved his 
ipssyisueds 

“Lord,” he suddenly cried, “Lord, 
be merciful to me, be merciful, be 
merciful to me—a SINNER!” He let 
out a big, unmanly cry that made him 
feel better, much better. 

He dozed off into sleep . . . dream- 
less, peaceful, unashamed. .. . He had 
talked it over with a Father... . 
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At 10 he heard a voice, “Jim... 
Jim. . . .”. He wasn’t even sure it was 
human. 

“Jim, it's Dad and Mother.” Wide 
awake, he clutched Dad’s hand as 
mother stood understandingly by. 

Dadian Dadsaynneverididwss ts 
The words wouldn't seem to come. 
Then they came tumbling out on top 
of each other. “Dad, I've done some- 
thing . . . been someone all my life 
I’m ashamed of ... I’m sorry... I 
don’t even deserve to be your son. 
If you disowned me it would be what 
I deserve. Can you forgive me... . 
ever . « .-Dad?” 


Before Jim could _ finish, Dad 


_ clutched him firmly. “Son, I’ve for- 


given you and love you with all my 
heart not for anything you ever did, 
but just because youre—YOU, my son, 
Jim Bartlett!” 

Dad’s hot tears fell on Jim’s neck 
as they both wept—and Mother, too. 
Jim felt good, clean, and happy in- 
side. 


At 2 octock Pastor Martin came. 
Gee, thought Jim, it’s even good see- 
ing him. 

“Pastor, I’m glad to see you,” he 
said. Then for half an hour he talked. 
Pastor Martin listened without a 
break. Finally—“Pastor, tell me, what 
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y faith... by charles p. harris 


has happened to me? It doesn’t make 
sense, but it all seems exactly right.” 

Pastor Martin’s face was shining 
and smiling in a way different than 
Jim had ever seen before. 

“Jim,” he said, “today you have 
learned what I tried to teach you four 
years ago in confirmation class. You 
have experienced justification by 
faith.” Jim was mystified, only dimly 
remembering the words. 

“You see, Jim, you've experienced 
what Martin Luther and every real 
Christian experiences. Ill try to ex- 
plain. As a human being you are 
actually quite helpless when it comes 
to the big things in life . . . including 
God. You're really a baby . . . alone 

. without God. 

“God wants you to be ‘born again, 
start out fresh—in his family. The rea- 
son you weren't in his family first is 
that you were born with. a tendency 
to do evil, and only evil. You inher- 
ited generations of human sin, orig- 
inal sin we call it, that taint which 
always poisons you against God, 
makes you want to do the opposite of 
what God knows is best for you. So 
your parents brought you to church 
to have you baptized. 

“What happened was that God laid 
his hand, so to speak, on you and de- 
clared you to be his child through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. Just as you 
were given the family name ‘Bartlett’ 
for life without doing a thing to de- 
serve it, so you were given the gift 
of re-birth, the new name of Christ 
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as God’s child. Whenever people 
place their trust in Jesus Christ for 
what he is and did for them on the 
cross, they are declared by God 
‘through the Bible, the sacraments, and 
the church to be justified, saved from 
their sin, God’s children, ‘twice-born’ 
men. In confirmation class, remem- 
ber, it was the ‘S’ of ‘S-E-A-L,’ the 
seal of the Father-child relationship 
in baptism.” 

“You mean,” said Jim, “this thing 
this morning really happened before?” 

“Actually, yes,” said Pastor Martin. 
“For the first time you realized it this 
morning! 

“It’s much like being an American. 
You were an American from the day 
you were born, even though you 
didn’t do a thing to deserve being 
called an ‘American.’ But because 
your parents were Americans you 
were pronounced an American 
through them. So, through the faith 
of your parents in Jesus Christ and 
what he did, in baptism you were 
made a Christian, a citizen of God’s 
kingdom. 

“Every man, good or bad, who hon- 
estly puts his confidence in Jesus 
Christ is thus ‘justified by faith.’ The 
thief on the cross beside Jesus entered 
Paradise because of this justifying 
love of our Saviour. God makes you 
his child, a citizen of heaven, a slave 
set free from sin because of what 
Jesus Christ has done for you. All of 
this, Jim, is a poor symbol in human 
words of how God acts upon human 
hearts to bring about what happened 
to you.” 

Jim could hardly believe this was 
what he should have learned in con- 
firmation class. “But, Pastor,” he 
asked, “how do we know this is what 
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happens?” 

“Well,” said the pastor, “because 
the Bible tells us in many places. 
Ill read some of them to you. (See 
‘Leading the Discussion’) and Jesus 
himself, the expert on such matters, 
told us this was his purpose ‘and 
proved it by his life and sacrificial 
love. 

“What is just as important for you, 
Jim, is that you’ve experienced it too, 
just as I have, and your parents, and 
many others in every generation. The 
best test of truth is personal experi- 
ence. It’s what people mean when 
they say, ‘I'm saved by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, who has redeemed me 
from my sins.’ Have you noticed how 
they are ‘new’ people, seem to live 
by an inner power? By their faith in 
Jesus Christ they are born again, ‘Old 
things are passed away, all things are 
become new. Beneath all these words 
is this fact: They've been justified by 
their faith.. They consider themselves 
‘prodigal sons’ who have been wel- 
comed home to the Father.” 

THE YEARS PASSED. Jim did go to 
college because he really WANTED 
to. He graduated with honors. Ruth 
and he were married the next year 
by Pastor Martin. 

Jim couldn’t stay away from church 
now! He even asked to teach a class 
of boys in Sunday school. His job 
with the steel company in town was 
tough, but he never ‘worried, for he 
knew that God was guiding him. He 
paid for the wreck and the hospital 
bills. 

It was the same old world outside 
Jim, but a new one inside him! 

When he was drafted for a four- 
year stretch in the army he had lonely 
moments, and temptations nearly 
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floored him. But Christ was in him. 
He always came through trusting God 
more and more. 

Life has purpose for Jim. Ruth 
thinks he is the best husband any girl 
could have. When Timmy and Sue 
came, Jim remembered every moment 
of that other day at Passavant Hos- 
pital when for the first time he really 
knew how good God was through 
Jesus Christ. Timmy and Sue help 
him to pray often as he did that day 
with Pastor Martin, “O God, I love 
you! How can I thank you enough 
for your love for me!” Now he adds, 
“When I stray you bring me back 
again. Help me to be the son .. . 
husband ... father . . . that you 
want me to be, that I want to be, 
through Jesus Christ my Saviour. 
Amen.” 

im is living by the power of jus- 
tification by faith! 


; LEADING THE DISCUSSION 


Justification by faith is one of the most 
difficult, yet simple, topics for discussion 
and understanding. It is the basic doc- 
trine of Lutheranism, the heart of the 
Reformation, “the article of a standing 
or falling church.” The story of Jim con- 
tains the truth which Luther himself ex- 
perienced. 

After much practice, read it to your 
league. Or better still, dramatize it as a 
radio script. 

Pertinent scripture to be read at Jim’s 
bed is. Micah 7:18-20 (Our faithful 
God), Isaiah 53 (Jesus, the suffering 
servant), Habakkuk 2:4 (Justification), 
and Romans 3:10—6:11 (Paul’s discus- 
sion of justification). Use modern trans- 
lations. Invite the pastor in for discus- 
sion and suggestions. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. How do we get to heaven? Must 
one “be good” to become a Christian? 
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2. Must a Christian do good works? 
Does he want to? Why? 

3. Do you think “justification by 
faith” makes people spiritually lazy? 

4. Tell your own experience of jus- 
tification, if you can. 

5. Can a criminal be a “free” man, 
even in jail? 

6. What are indulgences? “200 days” 
on signs in Roman Catholic churches? 


PERSONAL PROJECTS 

1. After the meeting secure inter- 
views with church members who seem 
to be living by the justification-by-faith 
principle. Christians are quite willing to 
speak about the greatest event of their 
lives. Share your finding at the next 
meeting. 

2. Read a biography of Martin Lu- 
ther, John Wesley, Toyohiko Kagawa, 
E. Stanley Jones, Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
Dwight L. Moody, or others who have 
experienced justification. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORSHIP 

1. “A Service of Personal Rededica- 
tion, p. 829, CYH. Hymns 207, 209, or 
The “Missions” Versicles, p. 21, PSH. 
Psalm 27. Hymns 298, 304, 305. 

2. Use slides or pictures from Christ 
and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia P. Maus, 
p. 201f. Specially good are “The Lost 
Sheep,” by Soord and “Der Verlorene 
Sohn,” by Burnand. A slide shown on a 
screen or wall will make an excellent 
background. 

8. Assign consecutive passages from 
Hebrews 11, the “faith” chapter of the 
Bible, to members of the group. Use 
modern translations, especially “The Let- . 
ter to Jewish Christians” in Phillips’ Let- 
ters to Young Churches. (Your Pastor 
has it. If not, order it for your church 
library. You will turn to it many times.) 
Then have read: Luke 18:9-14, The 
Pharisee and the Publican; Luke 15:11- 
32, The Prodigal Son; and Matthew 
26:69-75, John 21:15-19, Peter’s experi- 
ence of justification with Christ. 
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So many Christians have embraced secularism 


that it has become almost 


Too HOT To Handle 


friend of mine who is a lawyer. 

He is a good example of a suc- 
cessful Christian professional man. He 
is a member of a stable church fam- 
ily, attended a church college, and 
has been brought up in his church. 
He is quite faithful to it, admires his 
pastor, takes his children to Sunday 
school and is a good contributor, as 
far as I know. 

Because he is a “typical modern 
church member,” I asked rather cas- 
ually, “How much of a part does re- 
ligious faith play in business . . . for 
instance, in the business of being a 
lawyer.” He pondered the matter for 
a moment, and then made answer in 
his usual deliberate way. “Well, Rey- 
. erend,” he said, “I’m afraid, damned 
little.” 

That is the situation this article is 
to discuss. 


R ECENTLY I was talking to a 


GRADUALLY, almost without our be- 
ing aware of it, the emphases of life 
have been shifted until we are star- 
tled by the sudden knowledge that 
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By Herbert N- Gourley 


we are living in a secular age. This 
is an age in which God, his kingdom, 
and his righteousness, are only side 
issues. Most of the “real” affairs of 
our day are settled without any ref- 
erence to him whatsoever. 

There’s a little poem that begins: 

“T think about God, and talk of 
small matters.” 

For many of us it is reversed: “I 
talk about God, and think of small 
matters.” And the deepest tragedy 
lies in the fact that these small mat- 
ters loom so large that they have 
taken over the place of God in our 
lives. 

Two factors are especialy powerful 
in separating us from God. One is the 
shortness of time and intense preoc- 
cupation with trivial things. We in- 
tend to give God his proper service 
just as soon as we get around to it. 
But before we can do that, we have 
several “practical” things to take care 
of: The baby must be fed, the dishes 
must be washed, there’s a television 
program I want to see, and “I have 
to make a living.” 
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“I'm always saying to my soul 

‘Will you excuse me for a mo- 
ment?’ 

And edging away 

Making polite remarks 

About little things | have to do. 

My soul is an indulgent friend 

Quietly amused all the while 

Knowing that we shall be long 
together, 

Later.” 


This immense “busy-ness” has 
moved in on many of us. It has not 
only taken up our time, but it has 
also taken up our thoughts and feel- 
ings. We have arrived at a state 
where God, his kingdom, and _ his 
righteousness are merely background 
matters. 

The second factor results from the 
first: It is simply that our sense of 
proportion, of balance, of true value, 
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has been inverted. Pre-occupied with 
trivial things, we think nothing of it; 
or perhaps we take it for granted that 
that is the way things are and should 
be. The sad fact is that we, who have 
been called, like Enoch, to walk with 
God, often content ourselves by walk- 
ing with something that is hardly re- 
lated to him. 

This is true of us Christians, and it 
is with Christians that we are pri- 
marily concerned. We can easily 
harangue pagans for their worship of 
false gods; just as we Protestants can 
readily find fault with Roman Cathol- 
icism and Mohammedanism. But it is 
much more important, so far as we 
are concerned, that we should “exam- 
ine ourselves” and become aware of 
our own lack,. rather than probe and 
confess and attempt to repair the sins 
of others. 
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The greatest danger in this whole 
matter is the subtlety of it. We fall 
into godlessnes, the neglect of God, 
or the worship of that which is not 
God. We measure all things by the 
yardstick of this world and of this 
age, rather than by the standards of 
God’s Word and kingdom. It all hap- 
pens so gradually, so naturally that 
we are almost entirely unaware that 
we worship the false instead of the 
true .. . the trivial and temporal in- 
stead of the infinite and eternal. 


CuLaRENCE Day, author of Life 
with Father, wrote of his conversation 
with a pagan friend from the South 
Seas. Mr. Day had asked the pagan 
about his native religion. The reply 
was to this effect: “We are like you 
people in America, we have two gods. 
One we worship in temples on special 
days with great ceremony; the other 
we obey in our daily lives.” 


Mr. Day began to deny that Amer- 
icans worship two gods, but the pagan 
replied, “You think you worship only 
your Sunday god, but the intimate 
god whom you really worship is with 
you all the time. He tells you when 
to eat and when to sleep, when to 
work and when to play. You never do 
anything without first consulting him. 
Your whole life, in all its details, is 
controlled by him. He is your watch.” 


At first it appears that the pagan 
was the victim of his own ignorance 
in making such a judgment. But re- 
call what Luther wrote in the Larger 
Catechism: “That now, upon which 
you set your heart and place your 
trust is properly your god.” 


Add to that the first words we 
learned from the Smaller Catechism: 
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“We should fear, love, and trust in 
God above all things.” . . . Recognize 
that these words point directly at us, 
and then ask yourself the question, 
“What do I fear, love, and trust above 
all things?” 

If we could give an honest and 
factual answer that comes from our 
lives, that expressed our real fears, 
loves, and hopes, instead of saying the 
things we are supposed to say in 
order to keep our reputation, we could 
see the truth in the pagan’s conclu- 
sion. 

Of course, he may have been 
wrong about our life’s devotion to a 
watch. That there are other gods who 
really rule our lives or who at least 
threaten to rule them can hardly be 
disputed. 


Ir 1s cusroMary in the discussion 
of this subject to name and accuse 
those great bug-a-boos, the general 
and well-recognized false and godless 
religions of our times. We act as if 
we could blame certain social and his- 
torical facts for our superficiality and 
for our departure from God the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ. To be 
sure, it is worthwhile to know their 
names and their faces. 

In her book on secularism, which 
she defines as “the ordering of life 
as if God did not exist,’ Georgia 
Harkness offers a good catalogue of 
these modern movements. From their 
names alone we recognize them as 
forces in our own lives. According to 
Dr. Harkness they are: Scientism, hu- 
manism, democracy, nationalism, rac- 
ism, fascism, capitalism, and commu- 
nism. 


Except for fascism and communism, 
these false gods are not merely the 
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gods of other people. They walk 
with us, and constantly threaten to 
become real gods for us. 


When “Science” speaks, we feel 
that mere religion must be quiet and 
listen. Our welfare programs are built 
too often on unchristian notions about 
the “infinite value of the human soul” 
rather than upon any reference to the 
love of God. Because “Democracy” 
and similar terms have become reli- 
gious slogans, because the ideal of 
democracy has often superseded God 
himself in modern thinking, even the 
Russians use the term most freely, and 
take the ignorant captive by the mil- 
lions. 


Racism, in the sense that the Nazis 
idolized it, is foreign to us. . . per- 
haps. Did you hear Ed Sullivan in 
praise of the Irish on St. Patrick’s 
Day? Do you notice that Negroes are 
given equal treatment, or that they 
are anywhere considered equal to 
their white brothers? Are you proud 
of your German, Scandinavian, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, or Indian blood? Why? 


And as for “Capitalism” . . . how 
much of our fear of “Communism” 
and “Socialism” arises from the fact 
that they destroy our system, rather 
than because they are immoral, or 
unchristian, or utterly impractical and 
eventually inhuman. 


I am not attempting to pass judg- 
ment on the forces listed by Dr. Hark- 
ness. Rather, I am trying to point out 
that they are not foreign, that they 
touch all of us, and that they do com- 
pete in many of us, with the work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

To bring it a bit closer home, did 
you ever think how we worship our 
standard of living?. When a Swedish 
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editor wrote that he had _ visited 
America, and discovered “that their 
standard of living is almost equal to 
ours’ American magazines thought it 
a wonderful joke. How could anyone 
be so narrow minded as to think that 
any country could equal the Amer- 
ican standard of living? 

We strive for the “push-button” 
age, we say. In fact, a recent cartoon 
showed a new bride in her new 
kitchen weeping to her husband with 
the complaint, “You said it was auto- 
matic, but I have to push the but- 
ton!” She was even beyond that 
stage. 

We seem to feel that there is some- 
thing sub-human, or at least sub- 
christian, about people who do not 
have a telephone, a bath-tub, anda 
television set. And often we appear 
to believe that our mission work is 
primarily for the purpose of enabling 
less fortunate people to possess such 
instruments of modern culture . . . to 
approach more closely the wonderful 
American standard of living. 

War we fear, not merely because it 
kills and maims our men, but because 
it would destroy our standard of liv- 
ing; it would force us to do without 
many comfortable enjoyable things. 
So long as it is in Korea, we hardly 
notice it at all. Deep down, many 
Christians would regret its cessation if 
that is to bring on “hard” times. 


Secularism is such measuring, such 
living. In the church it appears in 
the artificial line we draw between 
“secular” and “religious” occupations, 
implying that ditch digging or baby 
sitting is less pleasing to God than 
preaching or baptising. It is in our 
evaluation of “best churches” and 
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“best ministers” by measuring their 
success on the standards of the world. 
It is in the competition within denom- 
inations and between them; competi- 
tion for numbers, wealth and power. 
It is in the frantic and often heart- 
less pursuit of “success” by individ- 
uals and groups of Christians. 

Insofar as we worship success, we 
are behaving like the man who swam 
ashore from the shipwreck. He fell 
on the beach for a few moments, then 
leaped up and dashed towards the 
water again. 

“What are you doing?” 
someone from the crowd. 

“T saved myself first,” he answered, 
“and now I'm going back to see if I 
can save someone else.” 

Perhaps that story contains the true 
definition of secularism, and points 
out its difference from, and its danger 
to, Christianity. For secularism is the 
result of our panicky determination to 
save ourselves first; to save our sys- 
tem, our institution, our organization, 
our comfort, our gadgets, our way of 
thinking and doing, our peace, our 
success; God or no God. 

Consequently it is a thing of fear 
and false hope; fear lest we lose the 
false gods upon which we have long 
been building our lives; false hope, 
because these gods are really no gods 
at all. 

Christ points in an altogether differ- 
ent direction. “Seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness,” he said. Christ 
requires of us an altogether different 
attitude towards God; an attitude that 
puts God everlastingly in first place, 
so far in first place that we can say, 
automatically: 


Take they then our life 
Goods, fame, child, and wife, 


shouted 
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They yet have nothing won 
The kingdom ours remaineth. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

Hymns to read and sing thoughtfully: 
Common Service Book 237, 381, 429. 

Prayers: Common Service Book col- 
lects No. 5, 18, 45. 

Bible reading: Luke 12:13-31; Mat- 
thew 6:24-34. 


DISCUSSION SUBJECTS 

1. Is secularism more an individual or 
a church problem? Do you think it is 
as widespread as the article implies? Is 
it more prevalent now than in the past? 

2. Secularism in business: “You can’t 
be a business man and a Christian at the 
same time.” True or false? Why? Sub- 
stitute “politician” and “professional 
man” for “business man.” 

8. In most modern efforts to deal 
with race relations, do you think God or 
expediency is playing the great part? Is 
NAACP interested in God’s will primar- 
ily? To what extent are efforts of white 
groups (including ourselves) a matter 
of keeping up with the Joneses; or show- 
ing off; or seeking selfish ends, rather 
than an expression of the love of God? 

4. Apply the questions under No. 3 
to all welfare undertakings . . . are we 
seeking to do the will of God, or to 
achieve the ends of man? Is such work 
dedicated to God? 

5. On what basis do you judge a 
sermon, or Sunday school teacher, “fair,” 
or “poor”? Ability to hold your inter- 
est? Entertainment value through many 
illustrations? Appeal to young people? 
Thoughtful presentation of Jesus Christ? 
Offering opportunity to grow in faith and 
in the knowledge of the Lord? 

6. Could you be as devout if you 
were a bookkeeper, engineer, professional 
prize-fighter, or saloon-keeper, as if you 
were a minister, a deaconess, or some 
other full-time worker for the church 
organization? Could you serve God with 
equal effect and sincerity? _ 
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Champion of Liberty 


A Study of Galatians 


By Charles Masheck 


Read 
Galatians 1 


HEN the apostles went out to 

UW’ win others to the gospel, they 

had no book like our New 
Testament to carry under their arms. 
Instead they carried the message of 
Christ on their lips and kept it in their 
hearts. They did not sit down to 
write about Jesus. They ran out to 
proclaim him to all who would listen. 

The first news of the risen Lord 
was oral, relayed by word of mouth 
from one person to another. The first 
written words we have about the gos- 
pel are from the hand of St. Paul, or 
at least, they were written under his 
dictation. Most of these are in the 
form of letters to churches, and were 
written between A. D. 50 and 62. 
Many of St. Paul’s writings are kept 
in our own New Testament. 

It was not until after both St. Paul 
and St. Peter had been beheaded 
that St. Mark, the oldest gospel, was 
written. Then followed the works of 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John. 

Here we can see that there were 
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three important steps which led to 
the formation of the New Testament. 
Each layer is super-imposed over the 
other, giving us a complete picture 
of our Master and the work of his 
church. 


Technicolor 

Have you ever looked at a beauti- 
ful colored print in a magazine and 
wonder how it was printed? You may 
imagine that it went through the 
printing press just once, and that’s all 
there is to it. But that isn’t true. It’s 
put through the press once for each 
color that you see. Yellow is usually 
the first hue that’s printed, and then 
other tints are added. 

Our sources of information about 
him who is the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world is something like 
such a beautiful picture. The first 
color is the oral preaching message 
about Jesus. To this is added the 
material we learn in the letters of St. 
Paul. Then come the inspiring words 
of the four gospels. 


Who were the Galatians? 


A book that adds a great deal to 
our knowledge about the message of 
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Jesus and the problems of the early 
Christian church is the letter of St. 
Paul to the churches in Galatia. 

The Galatians were Celts, or Gauls. 
Some of the Gauls had migrated as 
far westward as France where Julius 
Caesar fought them. The Galatians 
were a part of the original thousands 
of Gauls who left Asia to find se- 
curity and better homes in Europe. 
Somehow they were bottled up in 
Asia Minor and settled there. 

St. Paul always begins his letters 
with greetings and compliments, but 
this time he skips the compliments. 
He greets them and then reproaches 
them. 

“T am astonished,” he writes, “that 
you are so quickly deserting him who 
called you in the grace of Christ and 
turning to a different gospel—not that 
there is another gospel, but there are 
some who trouble you and want to 
pervert the gospel of Christ.” (Gala- 
tians 1:6-7.) 

Later, in chapter 3, Paul says to 
them, “You poor, foolish Galatians, by 
whom have you let yourselves be be- 
witched? How can you be so silly?” 
(8:1-8.) 


True to form 

These comments of the apostle tell 
us a great deal about the character of 
the Galatians. Other writers of Paul’s 
day and before had spoken of the 
fickleness and instability of the Gauls, 
who were reported as being “fond of 
change.” In time of war, they would 
rush into battle and then lose heart in 
the middle of the struggle. 

The hearty vigor with which they 
accepted Christianity and their quick 
surrender of it shows their habit of 
dropping one religion after another. 
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They remind us of some people today 
who “float” from one church. to an- 
other, but never settle anywhere as if 
truth were some “will o the wisp.” 

When Paul denounces their drunk- 
enness (5:21), he is speaking of a 
favorite sin of the Galatians. And it 
seems to be a favorite sin today also. 
In the United States there are five 
million chronic drunks and four mil- 
lion more who border the line of be- 
ing habitual alcoholics. The tragedy 
behind these figures is the increasing 
number of teen-agers who have be- 
come steady drinkers. 

Yet the Galatians were possessed of 
good qualities, too. They had a deep 
craving for knowledge. They would 
stop travelers or merchants from other 
countries for news of what was going 
on in the rest of the world. Long 
before the radio was even thought of, 
they conducted their own “Welcome, 
Travelers” program. One Greek writer 
concluded. that the Gauls were 
sbarper than the Greeks themselves, 
and the minute they saw a_philos- 
opher they would hang on his cloak 
like steel to a magnet. Perhaps this 
was their reason for accepting the 
gospel so quickly. 

Yet the churches of Christ in Ga- 
latia furnished their share of martyrs. 
Many of their members died during 
the reign of terror under the Emperor 
Domitian. Evidently they had al- 
ready suffered for their faith because 
Paul asks, “Did you suffer so many 
things in vain?” (3:4.) 


Where, O where? 

The Galatian churches were in Asia 
Minor but exactly where in Asia 
Minor no one knows for sure. There 
are two views on the exact location 
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of these churches. One view is that 
the letter was sent to Christian con- 
gregations in Central Asia Minor and 
in particular to Pessinus (Pess-een- 
us), Tavium, and Ancyra which is 
called Angora today. 

These towns were in the mountain 
country, far away and difficult to 
reach. For that reason it is believed 
that Paul never went there at all. He 
certainly would not have gone there 
twice, as seems to be implied in his 
letter. 

The second view is that this epistle 
was aimed at the churches in South 
Galatia—Lystra (Liss-tra) Iconium 
(eye-cone-e-yum) , Antioch and Derbe. 
We do know that Paul visited these 
congregations at least twice. 

There is no certain information 
about which of these locations is cor- 
rect. Take your pick. 


The theme 

It doesn’t matter too much who did 
receive the letter. It’s message is still 
vital today. The keynote of the book 
is freedom. “For freedom Christ has 
set us free; stand fast, and do not sub- 
mit again to this yoke of slavery.” 
estes) 

Long before we ever thought of it, 
St. Paul saw the dangers to freedom. 
He saw that it was possible to twist 
the meaning of freedom into “license.” 
The young man who says, “I’m free, 
white, and 21,” doesn’t know the 
meaning of freedom. The young 
woman who says, “No one is going to 
stand in the way of my ambition,” has 
failed to understand it also. “This is 
a free country. You can say what 
you want to say, do what you want 
to do, and think what you want to 
think” is a definition of license, not 
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liberty. In too many cases this atti- 
tude destroys freedom because it is 
almost completely irresponsible. 


The first danger to our spiritual 
freedom in Christ is in the idea that 
‘we think we can earn perfection. We 
have high ideals. It’s true, we don’t 
always live up to them, but we'll get 
back to them. We've been pretty 
good. We'll get by on our reputation. 
The danger lies hidden in the belief 
that we can cover up the evil we've 
done by the good we'll do. 


The second danger to freedom 
comes after we realize that our free- 
dom lies in Christ, and not in our- 
selves. The danger is that we shall 
yield to the temptation to believe that 
since God saves us, we can do any- 
thing we please. 

Both of these ideas are thrown out 
the window in the letter to the Ga- 
latians. 


This auto help you 

When you get into the family car 
to go on a date, or take a ride in the 
country, you must make this choice 
between liberty and license. The car 
is under your control. You are free 
to pass on curves and going up hills, 
cross the yellow line, and ignore the 
traffic signals. This kind of freedom 
ends in disaster and even death. It’s 
really not freedom at all, but license. 
Freedom comes through obedience to 
the traffic laws. 


St. Paul would say that liberty 
comes to the Christian heart by com- 
plete obedience to Jesus. This is im- 
possible, of course, for none of us is 
perfect, and for that reason we're 
never altogether free. Yet even from 
our failings we are freed if we confess 
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our sins and are sorry enough to avoid 
doing them again. 


Pauline postscript 

Have you ever been a patient in a 
hospital and had some one write a 
letter for you, and then sign it with 
“love and_kisses” or something like 
that? St. Paul did that. It’s possible 
that he may have been quite sick 
when he wrote this letter. You'll catch 
it in the 11th verse of the last chap- 
ter. “See with what large letters Im 
writing to you with my own hand,” 
he comments almost with a touch of 
humor. He’s adding his personal 
“amen” to everything his secretary 
has written. 

“Peace and mercy be on all who 
walk the rule of this new creation” 
comes as a last reminder to his read- 
ers to “toe the line” and “stay in their 
lane.” 

“T bear on my body the marks of 
Jesus,” the missionary adds to the 
ending. The word “marks” we'd call 
“brands.” Paul was branded with the 
brand of Christ. What did that mean? 
Slaves were branded in those days— 
especially if they tried to escape. 
Slaves attached to some temple or the 
worship of some heathen god were 
branded. Sometimes prisoners were 
marked in this way. Many times sol- 
diers branded the name of their gen- 
eral on some part of their bodies. In 
the sense that he willingly accepted 
the brands of persecution and suffer- 
ing, Paul was a good soldier of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


TO THE LEADER 


This topic is written to be read—pri- 
vately or publicly. It will help a great 
deal if each leaguer is asked to read the 
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entire book of Galatians before he comes 
to the meeting. It would be especially 
helpful if the leader did this himself. 
Galatians is not the kind of book that 
can be read once and then forgotten or 
read once and completely understood. 
Many students of the Bible have de- 
voted a lifetime of study to this book, 
and yet not fathomed its full meaning. 


FOR DEVOTIONS 


Hymn suggestions: 
“Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All.” 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 
“Through the Night of Doubt and 

Sorrow” 

“Lord Speak to Me, That I May 

Speak” 

“Yield Not to Temptation” 
Scripture reading: 

Galatians 1. 
Prayer: 

O Lord, our God, who art the 
source of all that is good, grant us 
so to love thee and also our neighbor 
that we shall willingly and cheerfully 
do all that thou dost ask of us, and 
when we fail, grant us thy forgive- 
ness. Help us that we may be good 
examples one to another. Help us to 
bear one another’s burdens. Help us 
to find that perfect freedom which 
comes from obeying thy will. We ask 
in the name of Jesus, our Saviour. 
Amen. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Show where the two possible 
places the Galatian churches might have 
been located on a map. 

2. What does it mean to have free- 
dom through obedience? 

3. What is the difference between 
liberty and license? 

4. When were the letters of St. Paul 
written? 

5. Why weren't the gospels written 
down right away after Jesus ascended 
into heaven? 
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Let’s Study Galatians—Il 


Background for Drama 


By Charles Masheck 


Read 
Galatians 1 and 2 


ROM the very beginning there 

FF were two groups of people in 

the Christian church. There 
were the Aramaic—(Air-a-may-ick) 
speaking Christians and the Greek- 
speaking converts. Aramaic was a 
Hebrew dialect, the language of the 
ews. It was the tongue that Jesus 
had used. But ever since the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, Greek 
had almost become a universal lan- 
guage. 

The first aim of the early Christians 
was to win the Jews over to the gos- 
pel. For that reason the Christian 
church in Jerusalem became very 
large. Yet there were so many Greek- 
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speaking Christians that on feast days 
it was necessary to have many teach- 
ers and preachers who could under- 
stand and use that foreign tongue. 
“Can you speak Greek?” became a 
common question in the pioneering 
era of the congregations of Jesus the 
Christ. (See Acts 21:37.) 

As the church grew, conflicts be- 
tween the Greek and Jewish Chris- 
tians were bound to develop. Lead- 
ers of the Greek population com- 
plained that their widows did not get 
enough to eat in the distribution of 
food. The apostles decided that it 
was not right for them to stop preach- 
ing the word of God to wait on tables. 
As a result seven men of good repu- 
tation were picked to administer to 
the widows of the Greek element. 


Daring witness 

One of these seven men was Ste- 
phen, a handsome youth, attractive in 
appearance, and an enthusiastic be- 
liever. He was not only a relief ad- 
ministrator, but a bold witness to his 
faith in Jesus. With such leaders the 
church was bound to go forward in 
high gear. 

When Stephen was arrested by the 
Jews, he made no effort to defend 
himself. Instead, he accused the Jews 
of spiritual blindness. He said that 
the Jews had rejected the prophets, 
and time after time had slain the mes- 
sengers from God. The Jews resented 
the Christians because Christians did 
not seem to honor the law, the cen- 
tral teaching of Judaism. Stephen de- 
clared that the Jews and not the 
Christians were the real enemies of 
the law because they honored it with 
their lips, but denied it in their hearts. 

The Jews were furious. Gnashing 
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their teeth in anger, they seized the 
young man, dragged him outside the 
city walls, and stoned him to death. 
It was not really a trial, but a lynch- 
ing. 

Standing nearby was a young man 
who watched Stephen die. He heard 
the first martyr of the new church 
pray, “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” He quite approved of the 
murder of that gallant saint. His name 
was Saul of Tarsus. 


Blood begins to flow 

The death of Stephen was a signal 
for the persecution of other liberal- 
minded Christians in the city of Zion. 
Saul went from house to house, 
dragged out the Christians, and had 
them imprisoned or put to death. 

The followers of Stephen, along 
with most of the Greek-speaking 
Christians, left Jerusalem in haste. 
They fled to Antioch, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, and most probably went to 
Rome where they began a Christian 
church. 

Jewish-speaking Christians remained 
in Jerusalem. They had been spared 
in the attack. To avoid persecution 
they retreated even further into the 
customs and ways of the Old Testa- 
ment religion. 


Enter: James, the Lord’s brother 

James, the brother of Jesus, be- 
came the leader of these believers 
who remained in_ this city where 
Christ was betrayed, crucified, and 
resurrected. All the legends about 
James refer to him as a man of right- 
eousness and piety. One report tells 
us that he spent so much time in 
prayer that he had callouses on his 
knees as thick as the hooves of horses. 
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He saw his job as a man of peace to 
do all in his power to preserve har- 
mony between the Christians and the 
Jews. 

No one was more devoted to the 
law than was James. He believed that 
Christians should obey the law of 
Moses as well as the ceremonial law. 
He believed that Christianity was a 
part of the Jewish faith, and that it 
had fulfilled the prophecies and long- 
ings of the Old Testament religion. 

James held the Christian church to 
this position. He influenced Peter and 
other leaders to this view also. It is 
no surprise that when missionaries 
went out from Jerusalem, they in- 
sisted that all Christians, including the 
Gentile converts, should keep the 
laws. 


Paul meets his Lord 
Saul of Tarsus met his Lord on the 
road to Damascus. This was of tre- 
mendous importance, not only to Saul, 


- but to the whole Christian history. 


For a long time afterwards Paul med- 
itated on the place of Jesus in his 
own life, the place of Jewish religion 
in the gospel, and the importance of 
the law. 

Although he was a Jew, his work 
was among the Gentiles. That was a 
reason for changing his name from 
Saul to Paul, a name that was more 
familiar to people outside of the Holy 
Land. He quickly saw that Jewish 
law, especially the ceremonial law, 
was meaningless to the Gentile Chris- 
tians. The ceremonial law had to do 
with diets, fasting, circumcision, and 
washings for purification. Yet Paul 
was deeply impressed with the genu- 
ine faith and sincerity of the Gentile 
believers. He saw at last that the 
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Christian way of life was not simply a 
part of the Jewish religion, but a full- 
fledged religion in its own right. It 
was not intended just for the Jews, 
but for the whole world. 

Paul concluded that the old way 
was replaced by the new one. While 
the Torah or law was central in Jew- 
ish belief, Christ was central in Chris- 
tian thought. 

The difference can be clearly dis- 
covered by comparing a synagogue 
with a Christian church today. If you 
have been in a synagogue, you'll re- 
member that the main symbol there is 
a divided tablet of stone with Hebrew 
lettering on it-similar to what we 
think Moses used to write down the 
10 commandments. The central sym- 
bol in the Christian church is the 
cross—refering to the life and work of 
our Lord. 

“Paul was not the originator of the 
work among the Gentiles and even 
without him Christianity would have 
extended around the Mediterranean 
Sea, but he gave the religion of Jesus 
the form in which it was able to con- 
quer the world without receiving 
damage to its own soul. He never 
sat at the feet of the Master, but was 
the only one amongst the disciples 
who really understood him.” These 
are the words of a gifted student of 
New Testament history.* At least, 
they show us the importance of St. 
Paul’s work and thought and help us 
understand the book of Galatians. 


Clash without malice 
The views of James and Paul were 
thus directly opposite. As time went 
on, these differences were destined to 


®Hans Lietzmann, The Beginnings sof the 
Christian Church, p. 146. 
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burst into open disagreement. Here 
was a real danger—the danger that 
the Christian church would be split 
in two before it was a generation old. 

How difficult the problem came to 
be is seen in the life of the “big fisher- 
man. Peter found himself in the 
middle of the quarrel when he visited 
Antioch., Among the Gentiles he be- 
came more liberal in his views. In 
fact, in Joppa he had had a vision 
which seemed to relax the laws against 
unclean foods. “What God _ has 
cleansed, you must not call common,” 
the voice had advised. (Acts 10:15.) 

In Antioch Peter ate with the Gen- 
tiles—ate food which the Jews con- 
sidered unclean. Suddenly a delega- 
tion appeared from Jerusalem. Cau- 
tiously Peter sat down at the table 
with the Jewish Christians and re- 
fused to eat with the Gentiles. Even 
Barnabas joined with Peter in this act 
of aloofness which snubbed the Gen- 
tiles. 

Paul was angry. In front of every- 
body he accused Peter of not being 
straightforward. “If you, though a 
Jew, can live like a Gentile and not 
like a Jew, how can you compel the 
Gentiles to live like Jews?” (Galatians 
2:14.) 


Out in the open 

Everybody knew what Peter was 
doing éxcept the delegation from Je- 
rusalem. He probably thought that 
he would not offend the Gentiles by 
refusing to eat with them because he 
had eaten with them in past days. If 
he ate with the Jewish delegation, 
they wouldn’t be offended either, and 
all would be well. Paul’s question 
opened the eyes of the Jewish-Chris- 
tians,* and left Peter defenseless. It 
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was impossible for anyone to walk the 
fence now. Should Christians keep 
the law or follow Christ? Or should 
they do both? Some answer must be 
found. The future of the church was 
hanging in the balance. 


TO THE LEADER 


Hymn suggestions: 
“The Church’s One Foundation” 
“My Church, My Church” 
“Faith of Our Fathers” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 

Life” 

“We've a Story to Tell to the Nations” 
Scripture reading: 

Galatians 1-2:15 
Prayer: 

“Almighty God, our heavenly Fa- 
ther, grant us the patience to study 
thy Word faithfully, increase our faith 
against setbacks and doubts, and add 
to our understanding of the holy 
scripture that we may love it and live 
it all the days of our lives. We ask 
in the name of Jesus Christ through 
whom thou didst reveal thy truth to 
us. Amen.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. What was the difference between 
James’ interpretation of Christianity and 
Paul’s? 

2. Did Paul ever see Jesus before 
Jesus was resurrected? 

8. Who became the head 
Christian church at Jerusalem? 

4. Is it necessary to die for what you 
believye—ever? If so, when? 

5. Are there any kinds of persecu- 
tion or pressure brought against people 
today for what they believe? 


of the 


BOOKS FOR READING 


1. The book of “Acts” in the Bible. 

2. The Early Church and the New 
Testament, by Irene Allen. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 
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Let’s Dig Into Galatians—lll 


Where The Saints Have Trod 


By Charles Masheck 


Read 
Galatians 2 and 3 


ETER must 
p have been very 
unhappy. He 
had offended the Gen- 
tiles by refusing to eat 
with them. He had 
upset the Jewish- 
Christians when they 
found out he had 
been eating unclean 
food with the Gentiles. 
He had annoyed Paul 
because he compro- 
mised instead of mak- 
ing a decision. 

He may have been angry with Paul, 
but we read nothing of it. 

Because we love St. Peter we are 
astonished at this news about him. 
We can’t imagine his acting in this 
way or receiving a rebuke from St. 
Paul. Yet, from what we know of 
Peter already, we know that he acted 
just like himself. It’s not unusual that 
the man who in one minute took the 
sword to defend his Master and in 
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the next minute de- 
nied him three times 
should have done this. 
Courageous one mo- 


ment and timid the 
next, St. Peter was 
like an alternating 


current—a mixture of 
the negative and the 
positive. 


Nobility of Peter 

What did St. Peter 
do after Paul asked 
the question in An- 


tioch? The second 
chapter of Galatians 
does not tell us more. Perhaps he 


did the same thing he did after de- 
nying his Lord. Perhaps he went out 
and wept. Perhaps the same feeling 
of remorse and dissatisfaction with 
himself swept over him again so that 
he realized that he had denied Christ 
again in the presence of these Gentiles. 

How humbly he accepts this criti- 
cism from Paul who is younger in 
years and less in authority! His hu- 
mility is a living tribute to the influ- 
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ence of his abiding faith in the Mas- 
ter from Galilee. 


' Such were the saints—men and 
women of weakness and failings, yet 
with power. Stephen lacked tactful- 
ness, Paul was often depressed and 
moody, James held on to a view of 
Christianity that looked to the past 
rather than to the future, Peter 
changed from certainty to shyness. 
Saints they are with glaring flaws, yet 
they are the glory of the church. 
When we read of them, we know that 
there is still hope for us today. 


Truth—the supreme claim 
This difference between Paul and 
Peter focuses attention on a high les- 
son in the life of the saintly—that the 
truth of God is first in importance, 
and that the claims of office, position, 
or personal prestige are second. 


The people at Antioch decided to 
refer this whole matter to the apostles 
and elders of the church in Jerusalem. 
Paul and Barnabas were picked to 
speak for the Gentiles. The selection 
of Barnabas is surprising since he had 
wavered and was seated with the Jew- 
ish-Christians along with St. Peter. 


By the time of the conference in 
Jerusalem Peter himself had come 
over to Paul’s side and a review of his 
speech is kept in the 15th chapter of 
Acts, verses 7 to 11. 


James, the brother of our Lord, 
presided as chairman. He stated that 
the fanatical group of Jewish-Chris- 
tians who caused the trouble at An- 
tioch did so without his backing. A 
compromise was reached, and table 
fellowship between Jews and Gentiles 
was made possible in the Christian 
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church by agreeing that the eating of 
blood, of meat offered to idols, and 
animals that had been strangled was 
forbidden. Representatives were sent 
from this council to explain the ruling 
to all church members. 


This was the way in which the 
early pioneers settled a serious threat 
to the unity of the faith. 


Continuing mission 

Sometime later Paul returned to the 
city of Antioch, home base for the 
missionary enterprise. He had just 
finished his second missionary jour- 
ney. Timothy was there to greet him 
and to report that all was not well 
with the churches in Galatia. It was 
the old trouble between the law and 
the gospel. This time the argument 
was not concerned about dieting, but 
about the Jewish rite of circumcision. 


The fanatical — Jewish - Christian 
group was at it again. They twisted 
the words of James and the Jerusalem 
council to say that the more of the 
Jewish law the Christian kept, the 
better he was. The result was that 
the church in Galatia was divided into 
two camps—one that kept the decrees 
of the council of Jerusalem, and the 
other kept the Jewish law. Of course, 
the latter camp thought it was much 
better than the other. 


Paul’s council 

St. Paul decided to go to Galatia 
immediately and straighten the matter 
out. But something happened that 
made it impossible. Perhaps some 
other work, more pressing, was call- 
ing for his effort. Perhaps he became 
ill from his “thorn in the flesh” and 
could not go. Instead he wrote them 
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a letter which is preserved in our New 
Testament. 


Paul begins by stating that he is 
not simply an ambassador of Peter 
and James, but of Christ, and his au- 
thority is as strong as the other apos- 
tles. Paul did not receive his religion 
second-hand, but by a direct revela- 
tion from God. Even if the Galatians 
thought that they were following 
James and Peter, that didn’t prove 
they were doing the will of God. 


In the 14th verse of the first chap- 
ter Paul relates how he had devas- 
tated the church. By birth, rearing, 
training, and temperament he was a 
Jew. “Are they Hebrews? So am I,” 
he wrote to the Corinthians. He was 
such a firm Jew that no human power 
could have brought about a change 
in him. It required an act of God and 
that came in the conversion of Saul 
on the road to Damascus. All the rest 
of his life Paul relies on this supreme 
fact—that his salvation and the salva- 
tion of all mankind is the gift of God, 
and is never gained by human effort. 


What is the law? 

Law is that part of the Bible which 
tells us what to do. The ten com- 
mandments, the ceremonial law, and 
the Sermon on the Mount—all of these 
are law. Whenever you read the 
Bible, and come to something that 
sounds like a commandment to you, 
that is the law. 


What the law does 
The law shows us what sin is. In 
our catechism we learn that “sin is 
the transgression of God’s law.” If 
we talk about some one, we know it’s 
wrong because the eighth command- 
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ment tells us “thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” 

Although the law shows us what 
sin is, it can never show us how to 
avoid sinning. The law shows me my 
sickness, but can offer me no cure. 
It reveals the sin and punishes the 
sinner, “for all who rely on works of 
the law are under a curse; for it is 
written, cursed be every one who 
does not abide by all things written in 
the book of the law, and do them.” 
(Galatians 3:10.) 

" “What can I do to get out of a 
mess like that?” I ask myself. 

“One thing is sure. I cant help 
myself. [I'm too sick for that. Home 
remedies just make me feel worse. 
Only God can help me.” 


Fatal flaw 

It would be nice to believe that I 
could make up for the evil things sil 
do by doing a lot of good deeds. 
Some people do believe that, but what 
they don’t see is it’s not just the evil 
deed you have to make up for, but 
your own weakness—that fatal flaw in 
your character that made you sin in 
the first place, and makes you want 
to do it over and over again. 


Something happens to me when I 
sin. Something goes wrong inside of 
me, and there’s a breach in God's 
beautiful creation. I’ve put something 
there that doesn’t belong there—sin. 
Something else happens, too. Ive 
broken off with God—denied him and 
defied him. I’ve lost the right to call 
on him or ask for anything. Yet I 
need him more than ever before, and 
I’ve got to know something—how does 
God feel about me? 


According to the law, God _ hates 
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me when I break a commandment. 
According to the gospel, God loves 
me, loves me still, even though I have 
hurt him. I know this through Christ 
who came to tell me that and to tell 
everyone. “While we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.” 

According to the law, there is no 
escape for me. According to the gos- 
pel, I am forgiven of my sins—if | 
truly repent of them. Because he loves 
me, I know that there is still hope, 
and therefore I will strive not to sin 
again, but to grow in grace. 

Law has its place, but it is not the 
place of grace. Instead of justifying 
me, it condemns me. Instead of giving 
me life, it takes it away. Instead of 
making my days joyous with God, it 
makes them painful and harsh. 

St. Paul tells us that law is a “cus- 
todian.” “So that the law was our 
custodian until Christ came, that we 
might be justified by faith.” (3:24.) 
Many families in those days placed 
their children under the care of an 
old slave. This slave would see to it 
that’ the children got to school on 
time, didn’t loiter along the way or 
“play hookey.” When the children 
arrived at school, the work of the 
“custodian” was over. He would re- 
turn to his home because his work 
was ended. 

So the authority and work of the 
law is ended after it brings me to 
Christ. Christ becomes my guide to 
show me the way to go. He strength- 
ens me to do what is right and for- 
gives me when I falter or fail. He 
gives me the courage and reason for 
loving my neighbor, and in obeying 
him I fulfil the law. 

“For freedom Christ has set us free; 
stand fast therefore, and do not sub- 
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mit again to a yoke of slavery. Now 
I, Paul, say to you that if you receive 
circumcision, Christ will be of no ad- 
vantage to you. I testify again to 
every man who receives circumcision 
that he is bound to keep the whole 
law. You are severed from Christ, 
you, who would be justified by the 
law; you have fallen away from grace. 
For through the Spirit, by faith, we 
wait for the hope of righteousness. 
For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision is of any 
avail, but faith working through love. 
... You were running well; who hin- 
dered you from obeying the truth? .. . 
I have confidence in the Lord that 
you will take no other view.” (Gala- 
tians 5:1-10.) 


TO THE LEADER 


Suggested hymns: 
“O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
“Living for Jesus” 
“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 

Word” 

“Rise Ye Children of Salvation” 
Scripture Lesson: Galatians 3 
Prayer: 

Almighty God, who through thy be- 
loved Son has called us to be thine 
own, and hast written our names in 
the book of life, help us to surrender 
ourselves to thee. Forgive us when we 
rejoice in our goodness. Cleanse us of 
secret faults, of the sins of pride, self- 
ishness, and thoughtlessness. Help us 
to do thy will, and not our own. We 
ask in the name of him who has saved 
us from sin and brought us into free- 
dom. Amen, 


Question: 
1. What is the law? 
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Let's Live Galatians—lV 


Charged With New Power 


By Charles Masheck 
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Read 
Galatians 4, 5, 6 


(4 7 OR you were called to free- 


dom; only do not use your 

freedom as an opportunity 
for the flesh, but through love be 
servants one of another. For the 
whole law is fulfilled in one word, 
‘you shall love your neighbor as your- 
self. But if you bite and devour one 
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another take heed that you are not 
consumed by another. 

“But I say, walk by the Spirit, and 
do not gratify the desires of the flesh. 
For the desires of the flesh are against 
the Spirit, and the desires of the 
Spirit are against the flesh; for these 
are opposed to each other, to prevent 
you from doing what you would. But 
if you are led by the Spirit you are 
not under the law.” (Galatians 5:13- 
18.) 

Putting on Christ 

For St. Paul the new life is the life 
in, with, and for Christ. Christ is the 
very climate of the Christian, the at- 
mosphere he breathes. 

“I have been crucified with Christ, 
and it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me, and that life 
which I now live in the flesh, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” 
(Galatians 2:20.) 

It was the custom in the early 
church for new adult converts into the 
church to wear white robes when they 
were baptized. This is where we get 
the name Whitsunday or White-Sun- 
day for Pentecost. In Galatians 3:27, 
Paul says, “for as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ. There is neither slave, nor 
free, there is neither male nor female, 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

How shall we illustrate this new life 
of which the apostle is persuaded? 
Perhaps a symphony orchestra playing 
a great work from Bach or Beethoven 
might help. In Christ we are freed 
from our prejudices which separate 
us and are united into one family. In 
him we can make no claim for being 
better than anyone else—not on the 
basis of race, color, class, or even sex. 
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All of these differences are exiled from 
Christians. “One heart beats in all: 
one mind guides all; one life is lived 
by all.” (Galatians 3:28.) 


Cost of freedom 

Freedom is one of the most price- 
less possessions we have. Whether it 
is political freedom, economic free- 
dom, or spiritual freedom, it is pre- 
cious. It cannot be kept unless we 
cherish it. It cannot be appreciated 
unless we realize its cost. 


Maxwell Anderson has written a 
play called “Valley Forge” which tells 
of some hungry and weary soldiers 
who. drag themselves and _ their 
wounded comrades into the shelter of 
a barn after a bitter battle. As they 
sit there despairing because of their 
losses, General Washington comes in 
unexpectedly and talks with them. 


“I promise those who follow me 
further,” he says, “no chance of vic- 
tory, for I-see none; no glory or gain, 
or laurels on returning home, but 
wounds and death—cold, disease, and 
hunger, winters to come such as this— 
with our bloody trail in the snow, and 
no end to it till you shovel each other 
in with those at Valley Forge.” 


With heavy hearts they made 
graves for the dead, and when the last 
friend had been buried, Washington 
looked at the sad faces of those who 
survived, and commented, “This lib- 
erty will look easy by and by when 
nobody dies to get it.” 

Liberty seems worthless when it 
costs us nothing. But it cost somebody 
something. The blessings we enjoy to- 
day are the fruit of yesterday’s labor, 
suffering, and sacrifice. 


The freedom of our souls looks easy 
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until we see Christ hanging on his 
cross. 

The remembrance of this has made 
the saints drive out the love of the 
world and fire their hearts with di- 
vine love. 

Juan of Avila confessed once, 
“There is no book so helpful to in- 
structing of a man in all virtue and 
in the forsaking of all sin as the pas- 
sion of the Son of God.” 

St. Teresa put it beautifully when 
she advised, “Fix your eyes on your 
crucified Lord, and everything will 
seem easy for you.” 

Only when we see how much our 
salvation cost God do we see what he 
thinks of us. In our wildest dreams 
we could never think as much of our- 
selves as he thinks of us. 

We may act boldly or brazenly to 
cover up that inferior feeling we have, 

We may not be as handsome as 
someone else, 

We may not be as attractive as 
someone else, 

We may not have the talent an- 
other has, 

We may not be as important, as 
personable, as intelligent as someone 
else, 

... but most of these things do not 
matter too much after all. 

What does matter is that God 
cares, that he loves enough to give 
himself for us through his Son. 


Like sons and daughters 

If God values us so highly, then 
we ought to value ourselves by his 
standards rather than our own. We 
are important because we are his, not 
because of something we've done or 
been. 

“And because you are sons (and 
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daughters), God has sent the Spirit 
of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
‘Abba, Father!” (Galatians 4:6.) 

“Abba” is an old Aramaic word 
meaning “Father” a word of deep in- 
timacy, a word hallowed by use in 
prayer for centuries. We are not the 
children of God by birth, but because 
God has adopted us. 


Behind the pages—a hero 

A Danish philosopher was always 
impressed by a day in his youth when 
his father began showing him famous 
pictures of great heroes. There was 
the picture of Napoleon before battle, 
Alexander the Great in a chariot, 
Julius Caesar leading his troops in 
battle. There was another picture of 
a man nailed to a rood, the sky dark 
around him. Was this a hero? 

Can there be any doubt that be- 
hind the pages of Paul's letter to the 
Galatians that Christ is the hero? He 
died, not because he deserved to die, 
but to deliver us. 

Billy Sunday, the evangelist, used 
to tell of a band of guerilla fighters 
who were caught during the Civil 
War and lined up before a ditch to 
be shot. A young man came up and 
gave himself of his own free will and 
asked to take the place of a friend 
in the line. 

“I’m single,” he said, “while that 
man has a wife and children.” 

Time passed and one day a visitor 
came upon some one weeping over a 
grave in a Missouri cemetery. 

“Who's buried there?” 

“The best friend I ever had,” came 
the reply. “I’ve put this marker over 
his grave and someday I'll have a 
stone carved with the same words— 
‘Sacred to the memory of Willie Lee. 
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He took my place in line. He died 
for me.” 

Christ has done that for all of us. 
He is the central figure in our faith. 
If Paul does anything worthy, he 
doesn’t say, “They marvelled at me, 
praised me, or admired me,” but 
“They glorified God because of me.” 
(Galatians 1:24.) 


Tributes 

The book of Galatians has often 
been called the Christian’s declaration 
of independence. It had an important 
influence on the men who brought 
about the Protestant Reformation. 
Martin Luther studied it thoroughly. 

“I am married to this book,” he 
wrote. “It is my wife, my Katherine.” 

Luther wrote a fine commentary on 
it, and said later, “Of all my works, 
I would prefer that this study of Ga- 
latians should be published before all 
others.” 

John Bunyan spoke of Luther’s 
study not too many years later. In- 
wardly sick because of his sins, bank- 
rupt in soul and body, Bunyan said, 
“I looked around for some ancient 
work that might satisfy my soul. I 
found an old copy of Luther’s com- 
mentary on Galatians. When I had 
read just a little way, I found my con- 
dition so largely and deeply handly— 
as if it were written out of my own 
heart.” 

It is this letter of Paul’s that de- 
velops the doctrine of grace and saves 
it from being changed or lost. 

It is very much like the book of 
Romans in theme and content, but is 
a volume written under fire while the 
letter to the church at Rome was com- 
posed during a time of peace in the 
apostle’s life. 
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“For freedom Christ has set us free; 
stand fast therefore. .. .” 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law. ... 
bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” 

“That life which I live in flesh I 
live in the faith, the faith which is in 
the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself up for me.” 


TO THE LEADER 


Suggested hymns: 
“Just As I Am” 
“I Am Thine, O Lord” 
“Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee” 
“I Know That My Redeemer Lives” 
“Give of Your Best to the Master” 
“Take My Life and Let It Be” 
Scripture: Read Galatians 3 and 6 
Prayer: 

Almighty God, in whom there is no 
variableness neither shadow of turn- 
ing, set thy claims upon my _ heart. 
Possess me not with fear, nor let me 
be owned by special sins, favorite evil 
and wickedness. 

O Lamb of God that takes away the 
sins of the world, live in me that I may 
truly live. ‘ 

O Spirit of God, abide in my heart 
that I may hear thy call and be an 
instrument of thy compassion, service, 
and work. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to thee 
be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does Jesus help us do what 
is right? : 

2. What does St. Paul mean when he 
says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ lives 
in me.” 

3. What is the theme of the book of 
Galatians? 

4. Can you explain the statement, 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law?” 

5. What are the fruits of the spirit? 
(See Galatians 5:22, 23) 
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November Book of the Mouth 


TREASURE - TROVE, PIRATE'S 
GOLD. By Gordon Cooper. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
188 pages. $3.00. 

_ Maybe you've been thinking that 

most of the gold in the. world is 

buried at Fort Knox, Ky. Forget it! 

The gold at Fort Knox is hardly more 

‘than a speck of dust on a dime when 

contrasted with all 

the other gold that 

is hidden and 

buried all over the 

_ world. 

Don’t take my 

word for it. Instead, take the word of 

Gordon Cooper in his thrilling book, 

_ Treasure-Trove, Pirate's Gold. It’s a 

“gem” of a book! 

This volume is about the hidden, 

sunken, buried, still-missing fabulous 
~ treasures of the world. The author is 
president of the Globetrotter’s Club. 

He knows whereof he speaks. He has 

travelled in more than 100 different 

countries, spending many years look- 
ing for some of the treasures himself. 

As you turn the pages of Treasure- 
Trove, Pirate’s Gold, your adventur- 
ous spirit—if you have one—gets overly 
- anxious, and pretty soon you feel like 
taking the next ship to Luderitz, 
South Africa, or Salvage Island, or 
Lima, Peru. 

When, however, the author tells of 
some of the experiences of other men, 
and corporations—and himself—who 
have tried to salvage sunken treas- 
tures, and unearth buried fortunes, 
you begin to change your mind. 

It’s a real book packed with rich 
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stories! It tells of the Lost Inca Car- 
avan of 11,000 llamas carrying 1,100,- 
000 pounds of pure gold. It relates 
the facts about “Bluebeard the Pi- 
rate,” who had more wives than 
wealth. It tells of Genghis Khan’s 
burial, and how his silver coffin rested 
on 78 crowns of conquered rulers. It 
gives the facts about the location of 
treasure-laden ships that lie at the 
bottom of the sea 
and the various at- 
tempts to de-treas- 
ure them. 
Treasure - Trove, 
Pirate’s Gold is de- 
lightful, different, and durative! 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


For the Gals 


WHAT'S YOUR PQ? By Maureen Daly. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 244 
pages. $2.50. 


Gals—here, but definitely, is the 
book for you! It is truly a lifesaver 
in that it contains the answer to every 
single one of your problems! It’s a 
MUST for all lassies in junior and 
senior high. 

Do girls like me? Am I blue? Am 
I a.good date? Why should I be jeal- 
ous? How can I understand and get 
along with my family? Do boys like 
me? Am I fun to be with? Do I have 
an inferiority complex? 

These are typical problems facing 
girls today . . . and this book gives 
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clear, practical solutions in every in- 
stance. There is no beating around 
the bush. Although the book was 
written especially for teenagers, it is 
a wonderful asset to girls in college 
or working. 

It covers the ordeals and trying cir- 
cumstances of every young girl. . . 
whether she be the belle of the ball 
or the party’s lone wall flower .. . 
whether she live on an 80-acre farm 
or in a 15-room house . . . whether 
she be an only child or come from a 
family of 11. 


The author has pictured you and 
your (a) personality; (b) date do- 
ings; (c) moods; (d) life; (e) boys; 
(f) party planning; and (g) problems 
very clearly. The final chapter con- 
sists of personal tests that will help 
you find out what you think of your- 
self . . . and what others probably 
think of you. What’s your PQ (per- 
sonality quotient) ? 


—JuLia Watton 


Waut a Hobby? 


PUPPETS AND BIBLE PLAYS. By Josie 
Robbins and Marjorie Louise 
Bracher. Illustrated by Joyce Bates. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 50 
pages. $1.25. 

Puppetry is one of the greatest 
hobbies in the world! Its adaptability 
to almost any situation makes it par- 
ticularly suitable for the church 
(which, by the way, is one of its first 
origins). Now the Muhlenberg Press 
has published this very basic little 
handbook, suggesting that the puppet 
theater get back to its original tracks. 
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The book itself, though far from 
completely authoritative, lays some 
fundamental blueprints which can 
start your league out on one of the 
craziest, most successful projects 
you've ever attempted. It provides a 
brief collection of Bible plays. It is 
very simply written and illustrated. 

Although the authors have left most 
of the imagination up to you, they 
have prepared a good, practical man- 
ual for beginners. 

Why not buy this booklet for your 
league library and start using it right 
away? I give you my personal guar- 
antee, youll have the time of your 
lives! —CLAIREANN DuFrorpD 


Tuo Famous Doctors 


THE DOCTORS JACOBI. By Rhoda 
Truax. Boston: Little, Brown. 270 
pages. $3.50. 

Don’t you like to meet new people, 
learn about them, and form new 
friendships? Rhoda Truax has re- 
cently written about two striking per- 
sonalities whom Id like to introduce 
to you. Meeting Mary Putnam Jacobi 
and Abraham Jacobi in The Doctors 
Jacobi will certainly be an enriching 
experience. 

It is amazing to look back and see 
how women came to. be recognized 
in the medical profession. The story 
of Mary’s long struggle to gain her 
place in “the repulsive pursuit” will 
captivate your interest. The Doctors 
Jacobi not only provides enjoyable 
reading, but it also gives you much 
inside dope on American medics just 
after the War Between the States. 
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This book may not bring wild ad- 
‘venture or entertainment. But it does 
‘something more important. It uplifts 
you. —CHARLES DAWKINS 


THE WORLD IS MY HOME. By Ewald 
Mand. New York: Friendship Press. 
176 pages. $2. 

Although this is the story of a group 
of Estonian refugees, it is chiefly con- 
cerned with Jaan, an Estonian boy. 

The author, Ewald Mand, in a sim- 

ple, interesting manner tells of these 
people who have been driven from 
their homes by war. Finally they are 
brought to America to be used as 
cheap labor by a cheating, selfish in- 
dividual. They had the idea when 
they arrived that at least they would 
find happiness. Their dream, how- 
ever, is shortlived. Life in America is 
no different for them. 
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The book tells of the dreams of 
Jaan and of his love for study and 
travel. There is a description of the 
disgraceful homes he and his family 
are given in America. One cannot 
help being deeply moved by the loves, 
hates, dreams, and expectations of 
these people. At last the Estonians 
realize that they are in a free country 
where they can do something about 
their difficulties. 

This book supplies food for thought 
for many of us who are snobbish to- 
ward those whom we do not consider 
our equals. The book teaches a lesson 
in equality well worth remembering. 


—RutH HAvERSTICK 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME. By 
Billy Graham. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Zondervan. 46 pages. 35¢. 

In The Chance of a Life Time, 
Billy Graham, the most-talked-about 
evangelist in the U. S., offers 46 pages 
of advice to servicemen. 

Christian attitudes, the cultivation 
of good friendships, chapel and church 
attendance, overcoming temptation, 
praying, Bible reading and personal 
testimony are the major subjects dis- 
cussed by Graham. 

“A good Christian,” he contends, 
“stands out from his fellows far more 
in service than in civilian life... . 
God may not have retained many of 
us as lawyers, but he has subpoenaed 
all of us as witnesses of his saving 
grace.” 

The Chance of a Life Time will 
make good “advisory reading” for any 
man or woman who is on the thresh- 
old—even those who are already across 
_of serving Uncle Samuel in the 
armed forces. 
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November Social 


UCCESSFUL league parties 

don’t just happen—unless they 

happen to be bad. Successful 
parties take considerable thought and 
preparation in order to make them 
click with the group. 

When it looks like your league is 
about to hit a discord, that is your 
oppor-tuneé moment to create some 
harmony by tuning in on this month’s 
“Song - Spat - Spree.” Music hath 
charms. 

Gram and Gramps had the right 
idea in their day about how to have 
good clean fun that didn’t cost any- 
thing. Why not use one of their 
ideas? Everybody likes to sing—espe- 
cially around a piano. Your group can 
be large or small, male or female, old 
and young. This evening’s entertain- 
ment will include even those ultra 
ultra quiet people who need to be 
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brought out of their shell. We'll wager 
even the bookworms will respond to 
a good ole song spree. 

And here’s your chance to include 
the whole family with the leaguers. 
Family get togethers can be fun—if 
they are planned to include all—and 
here’s one social that can include Dad 
and Mother, Uncle and Aunt—even 
Junior (the mean little kid). For “the 
fun of it” your league will be making 
a contribution to the church if you 
can help the family unit to enjoy 
themselves in family groups. Some- 
times parents cannot find the answer 
to the question, “What can we do to- 
gether as a family?” Here’s your 
chance to help the “padres” by lead- 
ing them to have fun and fellowship 
together in a Christian environment. 

Just be sure that your plan provides 
for a good pianist who knows a 
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wealth of songs or else one who sight 
reads extra well so that spontaniety 
will be insured. Provide plenty of 
Ibooks or song sheets and a good 
leader who can get the group to sing 
‘without obviously doing a formal job 
of leading. And then have plenty of 
games ready to fill in the gaps. 

In this event aim to keep the ele- 
ment of competitive sing uppermost. 
You'd be surprised to find how much 
fun an old-time fiddler would add to 
your evening’s gaiety. 

For any party there is always one 
rule of thumb and this is it: Start the 
evening with a jolly preliminary (a 
good mixer). Follow it with the 
“main event” (requiring concentra- 
tion). Then wind-up with a knock- 
out (full of laughs). There’s your 
party. 

_ For this particular event intersperse 
the preliminary, main event, and 
knockout with free singing. A taffy 
‘pull or a popcorn pop are a wonderful 

- end to this spree if you want it to 
end on a HIGH NOTE. 

A good source for party musical 
games is: The Party Game Book, 
Margaret Mulac and Marian Holmes. 
New York: Harper and Bros. pp. 139 
to 182. 


THE PRELIMINARY (Mixer) 

Whistle-A large key is hidden 
somewhere in the room, with its head 
in plain sight. It may be put in some- 
one’s handkerchief pocket, in a mass 
of curls, or in the soil around a plant. 
Guests are asked to close eyes and 
ears while the key is being hidden. 
When it is hidden guests hunt for it, 
all the while whistling some desig- 
nated tune. Whether all players can 
whistle or not is immaterial. They can 
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at least blow the tune. As they find 
the key, one by one, they give no sign 
of its whereabouts to others. They 
go quickly to their chairs; then whis- 
tle a different designated tune, clap- 
ping their hands and tapping their 
feet in time with the music. 


MAIN. EVENT (Concentration) 


Tune-Ups—The leader divides the 
players into two teams. The groups 
take their places at opposite ends of 
the same room. In selecting the 
teams, attention should be given to 
the relative capabilities of the guests 
on the subject of music. 

Each player is provided with a 
sheet of paper and pencil. The object 
of “Tune-Ups” is for each player, 
without consultation with any other 
member of his team, to identify the 
tune which the leader will play on a 
record, piano, harmonica, fiddle, or 
even a kazoo. F 

No more than 8 or 16 bars of music 
of any song should be played. When 
each tune is completed, each contest- 
ant marks down his guess as to the 
correct title. 

In regard to the scoring, let us as- 
sume that 20 numbers are used and 
that there are 10 players on each side. 
Directly after the last tune has been 
played, the leader reads off to both 
teams the list of titles and each player 
on each side receives one point for 
each tune correctly named on his list. 

The score for each player on a team 
is compiled and then the total score 
for the 10 players on each side is 
compiled. The team having the 
higher point score is the winner. 


THE CLIMAX-KNOCKOUT (full of laughs) 
Arrange to have several individuals 
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form a little band to lead this number 
along with the pianist. Instruct these 
individuals to prepare a musical in- 
strument out of a kazoo and anything 
they can find around their homes to 
make the band instrument amusing. 
The music will be obtained through 
singing through the kazoo, but the 
fun will come when originality is em- 
ployed in designing the instrument 
out of things on Dad’s work bench, 
Mother’s kitchen cupboard, Junior’s 
toy chest, or Sister’s bureau drawer. 


SONG SPAT SPREE 
(Ler Me Cart You SWEETHEART ) 


1. Parents Sing: 


Once we called you darlings 
Inthe days of yore 

Now we docile parents 
Start our way to war! 

Rally round you parents 
Lend your voices clear 

To outsing your offspring 
In this evening’s cheer. 


2. Kids sing: (same tune) 


Kids!. Let’s snap our fingers 
And sing loudly too. 

Ma and Pa were singers 
But they now won't do. 
They can’t sing the music 
Of this present day. 

So let’s tell them something 
In our modern way. 


8. Parents: (Sweer ADELINE) 
Offspring of mine! 
Offspring of mine! 
Oh, after nine 
Then. how we pine. 
You stay out late 
When you've a date 
You're the worry of my life 
Offspring of mine. 


4. Kids; (Listen To THE Mocxinc 
Birp ) 
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Listen to the knocking birds 
Listen to the knocking birds. 
With your worried minds 
We simply can’t compete. 
Listen to the knocking birds 
Listen to the knocking birds. 
You're such worry-worts— 
That you just can’t be beat. 


5. Parents to Daughters: 
(Ou Susanna) 
When you come of age 
My darlin’ pet— 
Your dad and ma will say— 
What a great big break if a guy 
will take 
Our daughter on her way. 
CHorus 
“Sing Hosannah 
She’s nailed him safe and fast 
This fella fell like manna 
*H-ray, she’s hooked a guy at last. 


6. Girls: 
(Sipewaks or New York) 
East Side, West Side 
From all over town. 
Beaus of evry description 
Try -to pin us down. 
Dates, gifts, and proposals 
We sure have plenty of— 
And we bet a nickel—-SURE— 
We'll sometime fall in love. 


> 


7. Parents: (Jincte BELLs) 
Single belles, single belles, 
Watch your step we warn. 
One long kiss—will change a miss 
To a wife—gay or forlorn. 


8. Girls: (Comin’ Taroucu THE RyE) 
If a woman takes a man 
For better or for worse— 
Must a lady be a slavey, 
Housekeeper and nurse? 

CxHorvus 
Must we cater to his whims 
And to his humors bow? 
The answer's “NIX” 
We'll use some tricks 
To pin him to his vow. 
... WOW!” 
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9. Fathers and boys: 
(Cuorus or HoME ON THE RANGE) 


Oh, oh, how you'll learn 

For days you'll be tired and for- 
lorn. 

Men like cooks who’re stars— 

And who look like “La Marrs.” 

Watch your step—you'll do just 

Like your “ma-rs.” 


10. Girls—to Mothers: 


(Wuere, On Wuere Has My LitTLe 
Doc Gone) 

Oh dear; oh dear; you're such old 
fashioned wives 

You darn hubby’s socks—bake his 
pies. 

You stay home all day 

And you then get no pay— 

In your place, oh boy, we'll be 
wisel 


11. Dads to Daughters: 


(I’ve BEEN WorKING ON THE 
RAILROAD ) 


We've been working on our budg- 
ets—Morning, nights and days— 

Saving nickels, dimes, and dollars. 

It’s the Dad who pays and pays. 

We buy you new slips and formals 

Lipsticks, bras, and flats. 

But you never, never notice 

For years we've worn old hats. 
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dren’s Home, Zelienople,. Pa. 


Term 1951-55 


BOB BECKSTROM, Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska; GARFIELD RAYMOND, 86 Nor- 
man Ave., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada; REV. 
RAYMOND TIEMEYER, Tipton, Iowa; 
NEVA WHITE, Beegle Hall, Midland Col 
lege, Fremont, Nebraska. 


Committee Chairmen 


MRS. NANCY PETRY, Education Committee, 
Rt. 6, Taylorsville Road, Louisville, Ken. 


HAROLD KRUGER, Life Service Committee, 
100 E. 22nd Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MISS MARGARET McFALLS, Missionary Com- 
mittee, 1809 Third St., Altoona, Pa. 

REV. CARL BERKOBIN, Evangelism Commit- 
tee, 1258 Princess St., Camden 8, N. J. 


MISS ELEANOR SHEETS, Intermediate Ad- 
visory Committee, Mt. Tabor Lutheran 
Church, West Columbia, S. C. 


Sixty-four 


12. Sons to Mothers: 
(THe MAN oN THE FLYING TRAPEZE) 


We breeze in the house 

With such nonchalant ease 

“Sometimes” help with dinner 

Wash dishes to please. 

But with every allowance 

We get the old wheeze 

“D’ye think money grows on the 
trees?” 


13. Girls and Boys: . 
(Goopnicut Lapis ) 


Good Night, Mothers 

Good Night, Fathers 

Good Night, Parents 

Our “war” is through right now. 
Happily we’ve sung our songs 
Sung our songs, sung our songs. 
Happily, we’ve sung our songs, 
In this merry, merry song spat 

spree. 


14. Parents: (Autp Lance SyNnE) 


Lest this league meeting be forgot 

And this merry song spat spree. 

Let’s end our war—Let’s sing no 
more 

Restore tranquility. 

To sing was fun—but now it’s 
done 

We'll do as parents should. 

We'll caution you once more to 
be— 

Oh, very, very, good. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
Newberry, Sic; 


IS... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 
Fully Accredited 
A Home Away from Home 
Interested in the Individual 


Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C. KINARD 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 


LUTHER LIFE 


Take o tip from Little Lu... 


IF YOU WANT TO GIVE A 


Christmas Gift 


THAT IS NEW AND FRESH ALL YEAR LONG 


Send 
Luther Life... 


Magazine for Lutheran Youth 


Price: Single subscriptions $2.00 per year; when 5 to 9 subscriptions are 
ordered at one time, $1.80 each; 10 or more subscriptions, $1.60 each. 


LUTHER LIFE 
405: Muhlenberg Building © 1228 Spruce St. © Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Youth’s BIG JOB 


Is Evangelism 


Evangelism Helps Are Off Che Press! 


Evangelism Secretaries and LL Advisers will want to order 
these materials from The Luther League of America 


* Winning Young People For Christ 


A 37-page handbook on evangelism for all leaders. Gives de- 
tailed instructions in setting up a program of evangelism. 


Price: 10 cents. 


* Guide For Youth Evangelism 


Lists ways of evangelism and suggests how to 


set up your program. 
Price: 5 cents. 


® Instructions For Youth Visitors 


Should be given to every young person who is to help 
in an evangelism program. : 
Price: Free. 


7 ~) 


Che Luther League of America 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


